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CALENDAR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

1948 
June         14    Monday,  9:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m. — Registration  of  students  for  first 
term. 

June         15     Tuesday,  8:00  a.m. — Instruction  begins  for  first  term. 

July         24    Saturday — First  term  ends. 

July         24    Saturday,  9:00  a.m.-I  :00  p.m. — Registration  of  students  for  sec- 
ond term. 

July         26    Monday,  8:00  a.m. — Instruction  begins  for  second  term. 

Sept.  3     Friday — Second  term  ends. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

ROBERT  LEE  FLOWERS,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
President  of  Duke  University 

ARTHUR  MARCUS  PROCTOR,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session  and  Chairman  of  the  University 

Committee  on  the  Summer  Session 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  COURSES  IN  RELIGION 

HAROLD  A.  BOSLEY,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 

HILRIE  SHELTON  SMITH.  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Religion 

HIRAM  EARL  MYERS,  A.B.,   S.T.B.,  S.T.M. 

Director  of  Uxdfrcraduate  Studies  in  Religion 


FACULTY     . 

RAY  C.  RETRY,  A.B.,  A.M..  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Church  History,  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  Duke  University 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  STINESPRING,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Old  Testament,  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  Duke  University 

FRANKLIN  WOODROW  YOUNG,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament,  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  Duke 
Universitv 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SESSION 


COURSES  IN  RELIGION 

There  will  be  two  terms  of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  1948  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  weeks.  The  first 
term  of  six  weeks  will  begin  on  June  15  and  end  on  July  24.  The 
second  term  of  six  weeks  will  begin  on  July  26  and  end  on  Sep- 
tember 3. 

Courses  in  religion  and  related  fields  will  be  offered  in  the  Duke 
University  Summer  Session.  These  courses  are  subject  to  all  the 
regulations  of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session  as  published 
in  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin.  The  undergraduate  credits  se- 
cured will  count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Graduate  credits 
will  count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  These 
credits  may.  of  course,  be  transferred  to  other  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  theological  schools  in  the  same  way  that  such  transfer 
of  credit  is  usually  made. 

Candidates  for  degrees  from  Duke  University  should  be  for- 
mally admitted  to  the  school  which  will  confer  the  degree.  Can- 
didates for  the  B.D.  and  M.R.E.  degrees  must  be  admitted  to  the 
Divinity  School;  candidates  for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  must 
be  admitted  to  the  Graduates  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Every  student  pays  a  registration  fee  of  twenty  dollars  for  a 
six  weeks  term.  Tuition  is  eight  dollars  for  each  semester  hour. 
Ministers  and  theological  students  are  exempt  from  tuition  fees 
for  as  many  as  four  terms  of  six  weeks  in  the  period  of  six  years. 
After  their  fourth  term  they  pay  regular  tuition  charges. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Most  of  the  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  double  rooms.  The 
rent  is  $21.00  per  occupant  for  six  weeks  in  the  men's  dormitories 
with  two  in  a  room  and  $30.00  for  a  single  room.  Occupants  of 
the  University  rooms  furnish  their  ow^n  bed  linen,  blankets,  pil- 
lows, and  towels. 

Board  will  be  provided  in  the  University  cafeteria  at  about 
$50.00  for  six  weeks,  but  $10.00  per  week  should  be  allowed  for 
this. 
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ADVANCED  DEGREES 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Religious 
Education  are  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences are  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Graduate  study  in  religion  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  pursued  in  three  fields : 
(1)  Biblical  Studies;  (2)  Studies  in  Church  History;  and  (3) 
Studies  in  Christian  Theology  and  Ethics. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  graduates  of  colleges 
of  recognized  standing. 

Upon  request  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  will  furnish  bulletins  containing  detailed 
description  of  the  academic  requirements  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Religious  Education,  Master  of 
Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

CREDITS 

Courses  numbered  from  100-199  are  for  college  juniors  and 
seniors.  Courses  numbered  from  200-299  are  for  college  seniors, 
students  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  graduate  students ;  courses 
numbered  from  300  up  are  for  Divinity  School  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  maximum  credit  for  the  term  of  six  weeks  is  six 
semester  hours. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

University  religious  services,  provided  for  by  the  management 
of  the  Summer  Session,  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  at  11  :00 
o'clock  in  the  University  Chapel.  A  visiting  minister  invited  by 
the  Director  preaches  and  a  voluntary  student  choir  furnishes  the 
music.    All  students  are  cordiallv  invited  to  attend. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION- 


(Note:  In  the  description  of  courses  the  following  abbrevia- 
tions occur:  A  means  that  the  course  runs  from  8:00  A.M.  to 
9:25  A.M.;  B  means  that  the  course  runs  from  9:40  A.M.  to 
11:05  A.M.;  C  means  that  the  course  runs  from  11  :20  A.M.  to 
12:45  P.M.;  D  means  that  the  course  runs  from  2:15  P.M.  to 
3:40  P.M.) 

First  Term:  June  15-July  24 

S215.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — A  critical  and  exegetical  study  of 
Romans  with  readings  in  some  of  the  more  important  commentaries  of  the 
past  and  present.     Greek  is  not  required.    3  s.h.    A  Period. 

Assistant  Professor  Young 

S312.  New  Testament  Theology. — The  religious  teaching  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.    3  s.h.     B  Period.  Assistant  Professor  Young 

S331.  The  Social  Message  of  the  Early  and  Medieval  Church. — A 
study  of  the  social  teachings  and  contributions  of  the  Christian  Church  prior 
to  the  Protestant  Reformation.    3  s.h.    A  Period.  Professor  Retry 

S337.  Pre-Reformation  Preaching. — Sermons,  handbooks,  and  other 
historical  sources  studied  in  relation  to  Biblical  Preaching  and  the  liturgical 
church,  the  problem  of  popular  ministry,  and  the  issues  of  Christian  reform. 
3  s.h.    C  Period.  Professor  Retry 

Second  Term:  July  26-September  3 

S209.  Cultural  History  of  Palestine. — A  study  of  significant  contri- 
butions to  civilization  made  in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  Palestine,  with 
special  reference  to  the  three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam. 
3  s.h.    A  Period.  Professor  Stinespring 

S310.  Old  Testament  Prophecy. — A  study  of  the  ethical  and  religious 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.    3  s.h.    C  Period  Professor  Stinespring 

*  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  in  which  fewer  than  ten 
enroll.      Students    interested    should,    therefore,    apply    promptly. 


COURSES  IN  RELATED  FIELDS 

Philosophy  S203.  Contemporary  Ethical  Theories  (first  term) 
Philosophy  S208.  Political  Philosophy  (second  term). 
Psychology  S206.  Social  Psychology  (second  term). 
Sociology  S233.  Rural  Sociology  (first  term). 
Sociology  S249.  Child  Welfare  (first  term). 
Sociology  S276.  Criminology  (first  term). 
Sociology  S250.  Marriage  and  the  Family  (second  term). 
Sociology  S286.  Social  Ethics  (second  term). 


Address  application  or  request  for  information  to  the  Dean  of 
THE  Divinity  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Car- 
olina, or  the  Director  of  Duke  University  Summer  Session, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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Prayer  of  Dedication  for  the  Gift  of  The  Book 

of  Worship 

Let  Us  Pray 

Alniig-hty  and  everlasting  God,  Thou  dwellest  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,  neither  art  Thou  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  Thou 
needest  anything,  seeing  that  Thou  givest  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all 
things ;  when  we  bring  Thee  our  best,  we  serve  Thee  only  with  w^hat  is 
Thine  own ;  and  when  we  have  done  all,  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants. 
Yet,  do  Thou.  O  Lord,  who  delightest  Thyself  in  the  praises  and  prayers 
of  the  sanctuary,  accept  the  offering  of  this  gift.  The  Book  of  Worship, 
to  the  glory  of  Thy*  holy  name. 

We  consecrate  it  to  Thee,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  be  set  apart  from  all  common  and  worldly  uses,  for  the  worship  of 
Thy  house,  and  for  a  blessing  to  Thy  people. 

We  give  Thee  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  Thy  servant,  whose  love 
for  Thee  and  Thy  Son's  Church  has  caused  him  to  entrust  us  with  this 
gift.  May  the  good  spirit  of  this  layman  inspire  us  to  be  ministers  and 
teachers  of  Thy  word  with  diligence,  courtesy,  generosity  and  devotion. 

Grant  that  wdien  Thy  servants  worship  Thee,  this  book  may  guide  their 
thoughts,  discipline  their  words,  and  inspire  their  hearts  to  a  w^orthier 
service.  Keep  us  from  a  false  devotion  to  the  letter  that  refuses  to  release 
the  spirit.  Keep  us  from  vain  repetition  that  conceals  any  poverty  of 
soul.  Keep  us  from  the  laziness  that  speaks  the  prayers  of  others  with 
tlie  lips  and  not  from  the  heart.  Give  us  the  generous  mind,  the  sensitive 
heart,  and  the  dedicated  will  that  we  may  use  this  book  aright  for  the 
spiritual  increase  of  Thy  worshipping  people;  and  to  Thee  shall  we 
ascribe  the  praise  and  the  glory,  ever  world  without  end. — Amen. 

James  T.  Cleland. 
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Bulletin  Briefs 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  largely  devoted  to  an  evaluation  of 
the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  Its  general  theme  is :  ''The  Divinity 
School  Comes  of  Age,"  The  work  of  the  school  officially  began  with 
the  academic  year  1926-7.  It  has  therefore  reached  its  twenty-first 
year  and  it  seems  fitting  that  some  resume  of  its  work  in  the  past 
and  some  forecast  of  its  work  in  the  future  should  be  made. 

Hi       *       * 

On  the  inside  cover  of  the  Bulletin  there  is  printed  the  dedi- 
catory statement  and  prayer  used  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
of  the  books  of  worship  recently  donated  to  the  school.  A  statement 
concerning  this  gift  is  made  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Chairman 
of  the  Chapel  Committee  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  statement 
follows : 

"This  year  one  hundred  copies  of  The  Book  of  Worship  have  been 
placed  in  York  Chapel  of  the  Divinity  School.  These  books  are  the 
gift  of  Mr.  George  M.  Ivey,  alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  University. 
The  use  of  these  excellent  source-books  of  prayer  and  liturgy  will 
enrich  the  service  of  worship  in  the  daily  chapel.  It  \\\\\  serve  to 
familiarize  students  with  the  elements  of  true  and  historic  Christian 
worship  of  which  many  churches  presently  are  woefully  barren." 

The  gift  by  ]\Ir.  Ivey  is  characteristic  of  the  type  of  thing  which 
his  illustrious,  church-minded  family  has  been  doing  for  many  dec- 
ades. The  Bulletin  adds  it  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  grati- 
tude which  the  entire  community  feels  toward  Mr.  Ivey  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity. 

A  meeting  of  more  than  passing  interest  was  held  at  the  Sedgefield 
Inn  near  Greensboro  recently  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Methodist  College  Foundation.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  raise 
ten  million  dollars  as  a  minimum  for  this  foundation.    This  fund  will 
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be  carefully  invested  and  the  proceeds  administered  to  five  Methodist 
institutions  in  this  state.  Otliers  may  be  admitted  to  its  l)enefits  later. 
The  Organization  Committee  contained  so  many  Duke  alumni  that 
the  meeting  took  on  the  appearance  of  Duke  Day.  Nearly  forty 
alumni  of  Trinity  College  days  were  present,  and  about  thirty  of  the 
alumni  of  the  Divinity  School.  However,  other  prominent  men  of 
other  church  schools,  and  many  from  state  institutions,  were  also 
there  enthusiastically  joining  in  this  enterprise  which  promises  to  be 
of  great  significance  in  the  future  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
state. 

Duke  Faculty  men  in  attendance  included  Vice-Presidents  H.  J. 
Herring  and  C.  E.  Jordan,  Dr.  G.  T.  Rowe,  Dr.  H.  E.  Spence  and 
Dean  H.  A.  Bosley.  The  last  named  greatly  inspired  the  gathering 
with  his  devotional  address. 

*  5k       * 

The  North  Carolina  College  Teachers  of  Religion,  of  which  or- 
ganization Professor  H.  E.  Myers  was  President  during  the  past 
year,  met  at  Duke  University  April,  the  second  and  third.  The  pro- 
gram centered  in  "The  College  and  Preparatory  School  in  the  Field 
of  Biblical  Instruction."  At  the  first  session  Friday  evening  Doctors 
Raymond  Smith,  David  Faust  and  E.  Daryl  Kent  gave  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  correlation  of  the  curricula  of  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  colleges.  On  Saturday  morning  a  second  panel  discussion, 
led  by  Doctors  D.  J.  Bowden.  Ralph  E.  McLain  and  Miss  Frances 
C.  Query,  took  up  the  correlation  of  training  and  preparation  of 
teachers.  Doctors  J.  Allen  Easley  and  ^I.  L.  Stirewalt,  Jr.,  led  the 
services  of  worship  ;  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Schenck  was  Presiding  Officer  at 
the  second  session.  Miss  Mary  Lee  Taylor  who  has  served  as  Sec- 
retary for  the  past  two  years  was  re-elected.  Dr.  Schenck  was 
elected  President  and  Dr.  Bowden  was  chosen  Vice-President  for 
next  year.  Dr.  Schenck  issued  an  invitation  to  the  organization  to 
hold  its  next  session  at  Davidson  College. 

The  Reverend  George  B.  Ehlhardt,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Entertainment  working  with  Faculty  and  Students,  contributed 
much  to  the  program.  A  display  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  as 
wel'  IS  obtaining  a  selection  of  current  religious  books  were  but  two 
of  the  items  of  his  efficient  work.  Divinity  School  students  very 
kindly  permitted  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
visiting  college  teachers.  To  all  of  these  the  college  teachers  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude. 

*  *     * 

The  Reverend  Isawa  Tanaka  of  the  class  of  1920  was  a  visitor  on 
the  campus  recently.    He  reported  that  the  Reverend  Z.  Hinohara  of 
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the  class  of  1904  is  now  General  Secretary  of  the  United  Christian 
Church  of  Japan.  Mr.  Tanaka  has  a  son  now  in  Duke  preparing  to 
become  a  physician. 

*  *     * 

Dean  H.  A.  Bosley  and  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  are  members  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  consequently 
members  of  their  respective  Jurisdictional  Conferences.  Duke  alumni 
who  were  clerical  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  include  the 
Reverend  I.  T.  Poole,  the  Reverend  Robert  W.  Bradshaw,  the  Rev- 
erend W.  L.  Clegg,  Dr.  Harry  C.  Smith,  Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  Dr. 
Ray  Jordan,  the  Reverend  W.  A.  Kale,  the  Reverend  E.  H.  Nease 
and  the  Reverend  H.  P.  Powell. 

Three  Duke  Bishops  will  also  be  in  attendance.  These  are  Bishops 
Paul  N.  Garber,  Costen  J.  Harrell,  and  W.  W.  Peele. 

*  *     * 

On  April  2,  there  was  held  at  Duke  University  a  meeting  of 
unusual  significance  to  the  South.  It  was  an  organizational  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  convened  by  its  Secretary,  Dr. 
Kenneth  W.  Clark.  To  it  were  invited  all  members  residing  in  the 
South,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Southern  Section.  The 
Society  has  previously  set  up  sections  in  the  Midwest,  Canada,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  proposal  for  a  Southern  Section,  first  made  in 
1942,  was  renewed  last  December  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New 
York.    The  meeting  at  Duke  brought  the  plan  to  fruition. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  were  members  from  more 
distant  points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Texas.  Vice- 
President  Charles  E.  Jordan  welcomed  the  visitors.  At  the  morning 
session  Dr.  W.  G.  Echols,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  presided. 
Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  S.  Vernon  McCasland  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  Donald  T.  Rowlingson  of  Emory  University.  At 
the  afternoon  session  the  Reverend  Jost  B.  Washburn,  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  presided,  and  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  Philip  Hyatt, 
of  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  guests  enjoyed  several  special  features  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Ehlhardt — an  Exhibition  of  Rare  Books  selected  from  the 
library  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  visits  to  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Memo- 
rial Gardens  and  to  the  University  Chapel  where  Mrs.  James  P. 
Hendrix  played  the  organ.  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Young  served  as  regis- 
tration chairman.  Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  :  President, 
Kenneth  W.  Clark;  Vice-President,  J.  Philip  Hyatt  of  Vanderbilt 
University;  Secretary,  Charles  F.  Nesbitt  of  Wofford.  Dr.  Clark 
will  serve  also  as  delegate  to  the  Southern  Humanities  Conference 
(the  southern  branch  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
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of  which  the  Section  has  become  a  constituent  member).  The  organ- 
ization is  invited  to  meet  next  year  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
as  the  guest  of  the  Candler  School  of  Theology. 


At  the  coming  commencement  the  Divinity  School  will  have 
approximately  twenty-five  students  to  receive  the  B.D.  degree,  two 
or  three  who  will  receive  the  M.R.E.  degree  and  several  who  are  tak- 
ing the  A.M.  degree  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Sunday  morning  the  annual  Senior  breakfast  will  be  held.  At  the 
evening  hour  a  special  service  will  be  held  in  York  Chapel,  when 
Dean  H.  A.  Bosley  will  deliver  the  message. 

*  *     * 

Dean  Bosley  has  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend 
Russell  L.  Dicks  as  Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care,  effective 
September  1.  Professor  Dicks  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  received  his  theological  training  in  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  He  has  had  wide  experience  in  teaching,  preaching, 
and  hospital  work.  He  has  written  a  number  of  significant  books  and 
pamphlets,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  ministry  to  the  sick. 

*  *     * 

The  Divinity  School  students  and  faculty  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  observance  of  Holy  Week  as  in  former  years.  Chapel  services, 
both  of  meditation  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  created 
the  worshipful  mood  essential  to  the  proper  celebration  of  these  time- 
honored  occasions.  The  Choral  Communion  Service  on  Maundy 
Thursday  night  was  presented  with  dignity  and  effectiveness.  Good 
Friday  again  was  observed  by  the  holding  of  a  series  of  meditations 
on  the  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ.  These  services  were  held  in  the 
University  Chapel  and  consisted  of  song,  prayer  and  short  talks  on 
each  of  the  Seven  Last  Words.  Those  presenting  these  meditations 
were  Professor  John  Rudin,  H,  the  Reverend  George  B.  Ehlhardt, 
Professor  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Professor  Kenneth  W.  Clark,  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Young,  Professor  H.  E.  Myers  and  Professor  Waldo 
Beach. 

*  *     * 

Attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  made  of  the  Christian 
Convocation  which  will  be  held  immediately  following  Commence- 
ment. Hitherto  the  Bulletin  has  carried  only  a  short  account  of 
the  Pastors'  School  which  usually  came  at  that  time,  for  the  reason 
that  this  was  not  a  Divinity  School  affair.  The  School  is  one  of  the 
four  cooperating  organizations  which  are  promoting  the  Convocation 
this  year,  and  hence  it  seemed  appropriate  to  carry  this  full  account. 

*  *     * 
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The  Divinity  School  annual  spiritual  life  retreat  was  held  during 
the  week  of  April  12th.  Much  of  the  time  in  Divinity  School  work, 
the  stress  falls  upon  a  sort  of  frontal  attack  upon  the  problems  of  life 
and  religion.  The  premium  is  upon  activity.  Our  retreat  signifies 
an  awareness  of  the  spirit's  need  for  receptivity  and  reflection.  Chris- 
tianity has  place  for  work  and  active  search ;  but  perennially  men  have 
stood  in  need  of  God's  gifts  and  of  waiting  upon  them. 

Perhaps  a  lasting  benefit  of  the  retreat  was  the  extension  it  gave 
to  our  grasp  upon  World  Christianity.  In  Reverend  Robert  Craig  we 
had  a  representative  of  a  vital  movement  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  came  to  tell  us  of  the  meaning  of  the  lona  Community 
which  finds  its  spiritual  center  in  the  re-building  of  the  lona  Cathedral 
and  Abbey  under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Dr.  George  McLeod. 
lona  signifies  an  effort  to  relate  Christianity  to  a  world  which  has 
become  increasingly  secular  and  detached  from  the  Christian  church. 
The  re-building  of  lona  is  not  an  effort  to  re-affirm  the  monastic  life 
of  which  Zona  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  notable  representative.  It 
is  an  eft"ort  to  get  to  the  roots  of  Christian  faith  and  revive  once 
again  a  vigorous  corporate  devotional  life.  It  was  from  lona  in  the 
sixth  century  that  St.  Columba  carried  Christianity  into  Scotland. 
This  time  the  effort  is  to  revive  Christianity  in  the  industrial  centers 
with  a  Christian  approach  adjusted  to  the  pecuHar  needs  of  men 
and  women  in  those  areas  who,  in  vast  numbers,  are  adrift  from  the 
church  and  the  faith.  To  lona  the  modern  monks  retreat  for  the 
empowerment  with  which  they  return  to  the  world. 

Professor  Eddy  Asirvatham,  native  Christian  of  India  and  pres- 
ently professor  of  missions  at  Boston  Theological  School,  brought  to 
us  authentic  Christianity  interpreted  against  the  background  of  the 
ancient  wisdom  and  gracious  spirituality  of  Indian  culture.  In  the 
course  of  his  addresses,  he  presented  us  with  an  acute,  unsentimental 
but,  withal,  sympathetic  account  of  Gandhi.  According  to  Dr.  Asirv- 
atham, Gandhi  was  not  an  avowed  Christian,  but  he  acknowledged 
guidance  by  the  living  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ.  Dr.  Asirvatham's 
distinction  between  Hindu  and  Christian  piety  is  unforgettable.  In 
solitude  the  Hindu  cultivates  serenity  without  leading  to  sanctity 
within  and  an  eventual  "absorption"  in  Deity.  Christianity  finds 
serenity  and  sanctity  to  be  the  outward  garb  of  a  life  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  Yet  that  Hfe  is  not  solitary.  It  is  not  a  "flight  of  the  alone 
to  the  alone"  but  a  life  of  community  with  men,  because  first  it  has 
community  with  God.  Dr.  Asirvatham  pointed  out  that  love  of  man 
is  but  the  outward  side  of  what  on  the  inward  side  is  love  to  God. 
On  this  basis,  he  voiced  a  cautioning  word  against  all  humanitarian- 
ism  which  energetically  fosters  a  love  of  man  that,  however,  is  not 
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grounded  in  a  love  of  God.  The  humanitarian,  he  said,  grows  weary. 
These  tired  ones  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  and  they  are  very 
boring.  Dr.  Asirvatham's  presence  w^as  as  gracious  as  his  word.  He 
was  among  us  as  a  benediction.  Here  was  a  second  generation 
Christian — a  product  of  the  missionary  movement  of  the  Christian 
West — coming  back  to  deepen  the  W'est's  own  understanding  of  the 
faith  which  earlier  it  went  forth  to  share.  One  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  what  he  said,  but  more  especially  what  he  was,  made  much  of 
our  professional  American  Christianity  appear  as  "clack"  and  more 
than  a  little  shoddy. 

Due  to  the  gracious  hospitality  of  Reverend  Clyde  G.  McCarver 
and  his  official  members,  the  main  day  of  the  retreat  was  spent  in 
the  genial  surroundings  of  Duke's  Chapel. — R.  E.  C. 


The  Duke  Divinity  School  and  the  University 

By  President  R.  L.  Flowers 

One  well-versed  in  the  history  of  Duke  University  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Divinity  School  has  a  long  and  honorable  lineage,  which 
challenges  the  school  to  its  best  efforts  if  it  would  keep  faith  with 
the  past  and  fulfill  the  high  expectations  which  its  forbears  had  for 
it.  The  University  had  its  birth  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  two 
Christian  denominations,  the  Methodists  and  Quakers,  to  establish  an 
institution  which  would  serve  both  the  educational  and  moral  interests 
of  our  commonwealth.  Union  Institute  was  the  name  of  this  first 
establishment,  and  the  name  was  indicative  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
which  have  characterized  the  institution  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day. 

This  first  institution  was  succeeded  by  Normal  College,  whose 
primary  purpose  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  teachers, 
as  well  as  other  citizens.  Eruditio  et  Religio  was  established  in  fact 
before  it  became  the  official  motto  of  the  University  and  its  ancestry. 
A  further  step  was  taken  in  this  moral  emphasis  when  President 
Braxton  Craven  made  a  gift  of  the  institution  to  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  and  changed  its  name 
to  Trinity  College. 

Almost  fifty  years  ago,  Trinity  College  adopted  as  a  statement  of 
its  aims  the  following : 

'The  aims  of  Trinity  College  are  to  assert  a  faith  in  the  eternal  union  of 
knowledge  and  religion  set  forth  in  the  teachings  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  to  advance  learning  in  all  lines  of  truth;  to 
defend  scholarship  against  all  false  notions  and  ideals;  to  develop  a 
Christian  love  of  freedom  and  truth;  to  promote  a  sincere  spirit  of  tol- 
erance; to  discourage  all  partisan  and  sectarian  strife;  and  to  render  the 
largest  permanent  service  to  the  individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and 
the  church." 

An  analysis  of  this  statement  of  aims  (since  adopted  as  the  aims 
of  Duke  University),  will  show  that  the  core  of  the  purpose  of  the 
institution  is  in  the  field  of  religion.  Throughout  the  years,  since  the 
adoption  of  these  aims,  there  has  been  a  strong,  constructive  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  institution  to  fulfill  them. 

Realizing  the  validity  of  these  aims  and  recognizing  the  value  of 
religion  in  the  civic,  social  and  educational  life  of  a  people,  Mr.  James 
B.  Duke  emphasized  the  work  of  religion  in  the  document  known  as 
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The  Indenture,  by  which  he  estabhshed  the  University.  The  training 
of  preachers  headed  the  hst  of  the  worthy  enterprises  which  he  hoped 
the  University  would  carry  out. 

The  University  looks  with  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction 
upon  the  success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  Divinity  School.  It 
has  fulfilled  its  functions  to  a  commendable  extent.  Its  work  is  of  a 
high  order.  Its  faculty  will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  University.  Its  graduates  are  living  up  to  the  high  standards 
set  by  other  graduates  of  the  institution. 

The  University  congratulates  the  Divinity  School  upon  the  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  its  labors  and  bespeaks  for  it  the  appre- 
ciation and  assistance  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  motto  of  the 
University — Eruditio  et  Religio. 


Duke  Among  the  Methodist  Seminaries 

By  Dean  H.  A.  Bosley 

There  is  a  story  (undoubtedly  wholly  apocryphal)  coming  out  of 
the  days  when  we  were  still  able  to  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of 
Soviet  Russia.  A  visitor,  seated  outside  StaHn's  office  waiting  for 
an  interview,  was  horrified  at  the  loud  voice,  sharp  talk,  and  general 
commotion  which  issued  from  the  inner  office.  Startled,  he  asked 
the  secretary  about  it  and  received  a  cool  reply,  ''Oh,  this  is  the  hour 
which  the  Marshal  devotes  each  day  to  self  criticism !" 

Without  pushing  the  analogy  too  far,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
when  anyone — man,  group,  or  intsitution — engages  in  self  criticism, 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  raising  of  the  voices,  sharp  talk,  and  gen- 
eral commotion.  This  is  assuredly  true  of  the  published  survey  of 
the  study  of  the  ten  theological  schools  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Let 
it  be  noted,  antecedent  to  any  discussion  of  the  report  itself,  that  the 
ten  schools  "asked  for  it."  In  1945  the  Association  of  Methodist 
Theological  Seminaries  sought  an  over-all  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  present  efforts  to  train  the  professional  leaders  needed  by  the 
church.  The  Department  of  Educational  Institutions  obliged  and  set 
up  plans  for  a  survey  that  were  approved  in  1946.  Here,  in  brief,  is 
the  outline  of  the  procedure  that  was  agreed  upon. 

The  study  was  to  be  made  by  a  survey  staff  of  four  members. 
Dr.  John  L.  Seaton,  long  a  distinguished  educator,  was  to  serve  as 
director.  Associated  with  him  were  to  be  other  eminent  educators : 
Dr.  W.  W.  Sweet,  Dr.  Clarence  Tucker  Craig,  and  Dr.  John  K.  Ben- 
ton.   Let  the  survey  staff  itself  describe  its  procedure  : 

''Each  of  the  ten  schools  was  visited  by  two  members  of  the  staff,  the 
director  and  one  other.  Some  division  of  duties  was  necessary,  but  as 
far  as  possible  they  collaborated,  especially  in  the  appraisal  of  faculties, 
curricula,  libraries,  and  facilities.  The  reports  written  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  were  edited  by  the  director  and  unified  for  presentation 
to  a  Commission  on  Theological  Education  which  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  Senate,  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Association  of  Methodist  Theo- 
logical Schools,  and  the  Council  of  Bishops.  Several  reviews,  shared  by 
the  survey  staff,  the  administrative  officers  of  the  schools,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  were  held,  and  revisions  were  made  both  as  to 
presumed  facts  and  tentative  conclusions.  While  complete  agreement  on 
every  item  could  not  be  expected  the  full  report  in  its  final  form  may  be 
regarded  as  a  consensus  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  been 
concerned  with  the  survey." 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  given  faculty  would  agree  that 
the  brief  period  spent  on  the  campus  could  give  even  so  eminent  a 
group  of  specialists  a  well-rounded  view  of  the  work  being  done. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Duke  faculty.  Indeed  the  Report  it- 
self admits  that  "the  visit  came  at  an  unfortunate  time  because  of  the 
disorganized  condition  of  the  faculty.  The  former  dean  had  left  in 
August;  the  dean  had  just  been  elected  (and  since  has  died).  The 
senior  member  of  the  faculty,  who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministration, had  not  found  time  to  make  much  preparation  in  advance 
of  the  visit.  Since  one  of  the  days  was  Saturday,  there  was  only  a 
day  and  a  half  of  classes  in  which  to  make  observations."  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  our  faculty  feels  that  the  study  of  the  situation  in 
the  Divinity  School  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Not  that  the  faculty 
objects  to  criticism!  I  can  vouch  for  it  on  that  score  since  for  three 
long  evenings  it  met  in  our  home  to  discuss  both  the  Report  and  the 
problems  we  face  in  the  school.  The  criticisms  brought  by  the  sur- 
vey staff  on  the  school  are  mild  medicine  compared  to  the  ones  brought 
by  the  faculty  itself ! 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  fact  that  a  self-ordered  study  of  the 
ten  theological  schools  of  our  church  has  been  made  by  a  group  of 
outstanding  educators  and  has  been  reduced  to  a  written  report  for 
presentation  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Certain  general  observations  of  the  report  are  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance for  the  entire  church.  Having  noted  these,  we  will  then 
turn  to  a  study  of  the  situation  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Duke. 

General  Observations 

1.  The  Methodist  Church  is  running  out  of  trained  leadership. 
The  Church  will  need  between  9,000  and  10,000  seminary  graduates 
over  the  next  eight  years.  If  the  present  enrollments  of  the  ten 
schools  are  maintained,  we  will  graduate  less  than  3,000  persons  in 
that  period.  Include  now  the  800  to  1,000  Methodist  ministers  being 
trained  in  non-Methodist  seminaries  and  we  can  anticipate  a  total  of 
4,000  trained  men — scarcely  one-half  as  many  graduates  as  positions 
that  will  open  in  the  Church.  This  calculation  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  building  of  new  churches  anywhere  in  the  land.  It  is  predi- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  as  she  now  is. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ten  schools  can  be  improved.  Some  rate 
much  higher  than  others;  some  are  notably  deficient,  although  all  are 
accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  In 
answer  to  the  direct  question,  "Are  they  good  enough?"  the  answer 
is  given,  "It  must  be  admitted,  however  reluctantly,  that  none  (of  the 
Methodist  seminaries)  would  rank  with  the  first  two  of  the  American 
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theological  schools,  but  several  of  them  would  rank  with  the  first 
ten."    This  last  point  deserves  amplification. 

Six  hundred  and  seventy-six  Methodist  ministerial  students 
(nearly  one  half  of  the  total  number  registered  for  B.D.  courses  in 
Methodist  seminaries)  are  attending  non-Methodist  theological  schools. 
The  reasons  for  this  are :  outstanding  scholars,  liberal  scholarships, 
wider  range  of  work  offered,  and,  in  some  cases,  simple  convenience. 
The  fact  is  that  most  Methodist  students  who  go  to  non-Methodist 
seminaries  do  so  ''because  they  consider  them  better  schools." 

3.  The  most  pressing  needs  of  all  Methodist  seminaries  may  he 
listed  as  follows: 

A.  "All  the  schools  need  additions  to  their  plants,  three  of  them  com- 
pletely new  plants  ...  to  make  the  needed  improvements  and  devel- 
opments, but  without  some  expansion  for  which  the  future  certainly 
will  call,  the  cost  could  not  be  less  than  eight  million  to  ten  million 
dollars,  and  it  probably  would  be  more." 

B.  "All  the  schools  should  have  much  larger  funds  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships."  It  is  estimated  that  the  Church  should  make 
available  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  will  make  it  possible  for  prospective  teachers  of  religion 
on  college  and  university  faculties  to  secure  the  additional  work 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

C.  The  salary  of  the  faculties  in  all  schools  should  all  be  raised 
appreciably  immediately.  It  is  low — much  too  low — at  the  present 
time.  In  fact,  the  salary  scale  of  many  colleges  is  now  forging 
ahead  of  that  of  the  average  paid  by  the  Methodist  theological 
school. 

4.  Present  endowments  are  insufficient.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
endowments  of  the  ten  schools  are  about  $15,500,000  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  very  unevenly  divided  among  the  schools.  The  Survey 
estimates  that  another  $10,000,000  should  be  added  to  the  endowment 
if  even  the  present  program  is  to  be  stabilized.  Yet  it  will  require 
considerable  time  to  do  this  and  more  money  must  now  be  found  to 
meet  the  greatly  increased  costs  of  maintaining  the  present  program. 

5.  A  new  basis  of  support  must  be  found  ivithin  the  structure  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  the  year  1946-47  the  amount  allocated  by 
World  Service  for  theological  support  was  $243,940.09.  This  sum 
was  distributed  among  the  ten  schools  in  a  most  uneven  way,  with 
sums  ranging  from  nothing  for  one  (the  School  of  Religion  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California)  to  $47,294.51  to  each  of  four 
schools :  Boston,  Emory,  Garrett,  and  Perkins.  Duke  received 
$2,489.18.  The  report  recommends  that  a  new  basis  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  be  sought  at  once.  (Need  I  add  that  we  at 
Duke  concur!) 
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One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  report  to  the 
General  Conference  is  that  the  Church  seek  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  seminaries  until  the  present  total 
of  $243,940.09  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  $500,000.  And  this  in 
order  to  maintain  the  existing  program  and  provide  certain  small  but 
necessary  developments  therein. 

How  can  this  money  be  raised?  Accepting  the  fact  that  the 
"benevolent  funds  of  the  Church  are  locked  up  in  a  practically  closed 
form"  the  Report  seeks  it  elsewhere. 

"After  much  consideration  the  Survey  staff  recommends  as  the  most 
direct  and  equitable  way  a  general  asking,  based  upon  ministerial  support 
throughout  the  church,  of  l%%-2%.  It  should  yield  the  needed  amount 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  promotion,  since  the  Church  is  a  growing 
Church  and  ministerial  support  gradually  grows  with  it.  The  legislation 
should  provide  that  in  proportion  as  the  fund  increased  [above  the 
$250,000  immediately  necessary],  the  allocation  from  World  Service  would 
decrease.  When  it  reached  the  amount  that  would  have  been  derived  on 
the  percentage  basis  from  World  Service  the  allocations  from  that  source 
would  cease.  Thereafter,  the  support  of  the  theological  schools  would 
come  from  continuing  private  benefactions  and  from  the  general  Church 
itself,  probably  in  ample  amount  as  it  increased  in  numbers,  understanding 
of  facts,  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

"This  plan,  which  makes  the  theological  schools  a  part  of  ministerial 
support,  is  regarded  as  distinctly  preferable  to  the  present  plan  of  financing 
them  as  a  part  of  the  benevolence  program.  The  education  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  certainly  belongs  more  logically  with  ministerial  support 
than  with  general  benevolences.  The  method  of  handling  funds  for  'con- 
ference claimants'  affords  a  sound  and  useful  analogy.  The  claims  of 
retired  ministers,  though  long  treated  as  a  kind  of  charity,  are  now  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  part  of  ministerial  support,  as  much  a  valid  obliga- 
tion of  the  Church  as  are  the  salaries  of  ministers  in  the  effective  rela- 
tion. If  the  men  too  old  to  continue  in  the  ministry  are  entitled  to  minis- 
terial support,  should  not  the  Church  as  a  whole  provide  the  specialized 
training  necessary  for  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry 
and  who  in  the  meantime  are  largely  supporting  themselves?  The  pro- 
posed method  is  not  only  logical  in  theory;  it  is  practical  and  opens  a 
way  which  before  long  would  come  to  be  accepted  as  more  effective  and 
less  likely  to  be  controversial  than  any  other  available  method." 

Criticisms  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School 

Here,  in  brief,  are  the  major  criticisms  advanced  in  the  Report: 
1.  We  accept  students  from  a  few  accredited  colleges  and,  if  they 
do  satisfactory  work  in  the  regular  Divinity  School  courses,  we  grad- 
uate them  even  though  they  are  deficient  in  certain  basic  courses 
such  as  English,  philosophy,  or  science.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  "rounding  out"  the  liberal  arts  training  of  such  students. 
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2.  No  formal  guidance  is  given  to  the  problem  of  the  placement 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school.  This  is  an  especial  hardship  on  non- 
IMethodist  graduates,  and  must  noticeably  handicap  our  own  grad- 
uates when  they  find  other  schools  performing  that  service  for  their 
alumni. 

3.  Noting  the  fact  that  *'in  educational  qualifications,  the  faculty 
reaches  a  high  level,"  and  that,  ''the  instruction  is  undoubtedly  good," 
the  report  goes  on  to  make  these  comments : 

a.  "The  faculty  does  not  give  a  particularly  unified  impression." 

b.  ''There  is  probably  no  one  on  the  list  who  could  be  called  distin- 
guished in  the  international  field,  and  there  are  few  who  could  be  so 
described  with  regard  to  the  national  field." 

c.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  toward  departmental  specialization 
within  the  faculty  both  in  its  selection  and  in  the  thinking  of  the  faculty 
itself. 

4.  "The  basic  criticism  of  the  curriculum  is  that  it  is  developed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  departments  of  specialized  study  rather 
than  training  for  the  functions  for  the  Christian  minister — a  criticism 
which  was  not  accepted  by  some  members  of  the  faculty."  I  may 
add  that  the  writers  of  the  Report  are  guilty  of  an  und'^rstatement 
at  this  point.  The  criticism  which  they  make  of  the  Duke  faculty  is 
rejected  as  invalid  by  every  member  of  the  faculty.  The  faculty  is 
now  engaged  in  a  careful  study  of  the  curriculum  and  is  not  hesitating 
to  consider  suggestions  for  far  reaching  changes,  but  none  of  the 
contemplated  changes  grow  out  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Report. 
What  the  Report  either  fails  to  see  or  to  stress  is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  Divinity  School  is  a  graduate  as  well  as  a  graduate  professional 
school.  This  basic  fact  has  laid  a  greater  emphasis  upon  scholarly 
research  as  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  of  the  ministry.  No  con- 
templated change  in  curriculum  will  lessen  this  emphasis.  It  will 
be  supplemented  by  more  extensive  work  in  the  so-called  practical 
field,  but  the  graduates  of  the  Divinity  School  will  continue  to  receive 
the  discipline  of  careful  scholarship. 

5.  Many  a  student  and  alumnus  will  breathe  a  fervent  "Amen" 
to  the  criticism  that  "the  grading  system  is  unusual  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  perhaps  having  an  excess  of  refinements  (Italics  mine.) 
But  the  critics  go  on  to  acknowledge  that  "the  grading  is  the  most 
discriminating  and  doubtless  the  most  reliable  found  in  any  of  the 
theological  schools." 

6.  The  Divinity  School  Library  is  much  too  small  "both  in  the 
reading  room  and  in  the  stacks."  Despite  this  obvious  handicap,  the 
surveyors  found  the  Library  and  its  administration  to  be  deserving 
of  highest  praise  as  a  stimulus  to  and  center  of  scholarly  work. 
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7.  The  present  plant  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  growing 
school.  The  Report  suggests  that  "it  would  be  ideal  if  an  entire 
quadrangle  for  the  Divinity  School  were  set  up  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  main  plant." 

The  Divinity  School  Plans  for  the  Future 

One  principle  will  govern  whatever  is  done  by  the  Divinity 
School :  to  give  the  professional  leaders  of  the  Church  an  adequate 
training.  We  are  interested  in  training  men  and  women  for  the 
effective  preaching  and  teaching  of  religion  in  and  through  the 
Church.  The  achievement  of  this  end  is  a  matter  of  general  concern 
to  the  entire  Church,  not  just  a  private  concern  of  our  school. 

We  are  now  centering  attention  in  the  fields  of  study  grouped 
under  the  term  ''practical  theology."  One  appointment — Dr.  Dicks — 
has  already  been  made  and  one — perhaps  two — more  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  right  men  can  be  found. 

Any  increase  in  enrollment  is  going  to  call  for  additional  faculty 
members  in  various  departments.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  our  faculty  is  asked  to  provide  the  work  for  four  degrees  :  B.D., 
M.R.E.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  Even  though  the  latter  two  are  awarded 
by  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School, 
members  of  the  Divinity  School  faculty  do  almost  all  of  the  teaching 
and  thesis  guidance.  We  shall  try  to  keep  to  the  recommended  ratio 
of  one  faculty  member  to  every  ten  students. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  fact  that  the  faculty  is  studying  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  the  curriculum.  While  no  early  report 
and  action  are  to  be  expected  on  this  score,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  something  will  be  done. 

We  may  expect  some  relief  from  the  congested  conditions  in  the 
building  that  have  been  handicapping  our  efforts  of  late.  Our  Library 
is  now  receiving  additional  space.  Plans  have  been  made  for  some 
new  offices  and  seminar  rooms.  We  have  been  assured  of  the  con- 
cern and  cooperation  of  the  central  administration  in  meeting  these 
needs. 

One  of  our  greatest  deficiencies  is  in  graduate  fellowships  for 
men  and  women  who  are  preparing  to  teach  religion  in  colleges  and 
universities.  This,  surely,  is  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  the  general 
Church.  We  can  put  at  least  ten  such  fellowships  to  good  use  at 
once.  Each  one  should  be  for  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  annually.  It 
is  possible  that  the  general  conference  will  take  action  along  the  lines 
recommended  in  the  Report  and  make  such  aid  available.  But  the 
real  hope  for  help  lies  in  the  churches  and  with  the  churchmen  of 
this  section  of  the  country. 
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One  of  the  principal  needs  of  the  Divinity  School  just  now  is 
more  students.  We  can  take  care  of  at  least  two  hundred  in  our 
present  facilities.  This  means  some  fifty  more  than  we  have  enrolled 
for  next  year.  The  revival  of  such  wide  efforts  to  enlist  men  in  the 
ministry  will  undoubtedly  bring  results.  If  the  alumni  of  the  Duke 
Divinity  School  will  constitute  a  vast  recruitment  committee  of  men 
both  for  the  ministry  and  for  enrollment  in  Duke  University,  we  will 
soon  be  crowded  to  capacity.  Then  we  will  have  good  reason  to  ask 
for  a  new  quadrangle ! 

I  should  like  to  close  this  study  of  the  Report  with  a  personal 
word  of  great  confidence  in  the  school  and  her  future.  We  have  an 
excellent  faculty,  a  short  but  splendid  tradition  of  leadership  in 
hberalism  in  religion,  a  widespread  group  of  alumni,  the  keen  interest 
and  concern  of  the  entire  Church  in  this  area,  a  strong  student  body, 
and  the  unqualified  cooperation  of  the  central  administration  of  the 
University.  These  are  tremendous  assets  and  by  using  them  to  the 
full,  and  securing  others,  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  our  dream  of 
having  here  one  of  the  greatest  graduate  schools  of  religion  in  the 
world.  To  this  end  we  pledge  ourselves  and  solicit  the  prayerful 
aid  of  everyone  who  thinks  the  goal  commendable  and  is  willing  to 
help  toward  its  achievement. 


Advanced  Study  of  Religion  in  Duke 
Graduate  School 

By  H.  S HELTON  Smith 

The  work  of  Duke  Divinity  School  in  training  men  for  the  parish 
ministry  is  well  known,  but  it  is  less  generally  recognized  that  there 
is  also  a  fully  organized  Department  of  Religion  in  Duke  University 
Graduate  School  in  which  a  limited  number  of  exceptionally  gifted 
students  may  prepare  themselves  for  service  in  colleges  and  in  other 
educational  agencies.  Since  1939,  when  this  Department  was  first 
organized,  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Religion  has  been  conferred  upon 
seventeen  students.  From  a  denominational  standpoint,  one  is  Lutheran, 
two  are  Baptists,  seven  are  Methodists,  and  seven  are  Presbyterians. 
Of  the  sixteen  now^  living,  one  is  engaged  in  post-doctoral  research 
in  Palestine,  one  is  a  minister  of  a  large  church  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  all  the  others  are  teachers  or  educational  executives  in  colleges 
and  universities  in  eight  different  states. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  offers  courses  leading  to  the 
doctorate  in  three  basic  fields :  (a)  Biblical  studies,  (b)  studies  in 
church  history,  and  (c)  studies  in  Christian  thought.  Cognate 
courses  in  each  of  these  fields  are  provided  by  various  departments 
of  the  Graduate  School,  including  Ancient  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 
Thus  graduate  research  in  Religion  utilizes  the  educational  resources 
both  of  the  Divinity  School  and  of  all  other  relevant  departments  of 
Duke  University. 

The  standards  under  which  students  are  admitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment are  established  by  the  Graduate  Council  of  the  University,  and 
are  administered  through  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  For  the 
immediate  educational  guidance  of  students  there  is  a  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  Religion.  Conditions  of  admission  are  entirely 
non-sectarian,  and  thus  members  of  all  denominations  are  afforded  an 
equal  opportunity  for  advanced  study.  Academic  standards  are 
necessarily  rigorous,  and  consequently  only  students  of  superior  com- 
petence may  expect  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Department.  By  maintaining  this  standard  of  excellence,  however, 
Duke  has  been  able  to  supply  colleges  with  teachers  of  religion  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  universities  of  distinction.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  quality  of  the  applicants  for  graduate  study  is 
steadily  rising. 

During   the   past   four   years   the   average   enrollment   has   been 
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approximately  twenty.  Exactly  twenty  are  in  attendance  this  year. 
They  represent  eight  states  and  one  foreign  country,  and  they  belong 
to  five  different  denominations.  Although  a  small  number  will  dis- 
continue their  study  with  the  M.A.  degree,  most  of  them  expect  to 
remain  for  the  doctorate. 

Fortunately  the  Department  now  is  in  possession  of  two  endowed 
fellowships  that  produce  an  annual  stipend  of  $1,000  each.  These 
represent  the  income  from  a  generous  gift  made  by  a  great  Christian 
layman,  Mr.  Gurney  Harriss  Kearns,  of  High  Point,  N.  C.  By  pro- 
vision of  the  Kearns  Fund,  they  are  equally  available  to  all  denomi- 
nations, the  only  requirement  being  that  the  applicant  must  possess 
high  intellectual  attainment  and  show  promise  of  making  an  out- 
standing Christian  teacher.  Since  the  Fund  was  established,  some 
ten  outstanding  young  scholars  have  been  its  beneficiaries.  But  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  are  not  limited  to  the  Kearns  Fellowships 
alone ;  they  may,  indeed,  apply  for  any  of  the  unassigned  fellowships 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Of  those  winning  such  fellowships  and 
scholarships  for  the  academic  year  1948-49,  six  belong  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion. 

Our  alumni  and  friends  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  recently  sponsored  a  move- 
ment to  organize  a  Council  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Religion,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  formulate  national  standards  and  guide  critical  research 
in  that  field.  Duke  was  honored,  along  with  nine  other  universities, 
by  an  invitation  to  become  a  charter  member  of  the  new  Council. 
The  Council  completed  its  organization  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
January  24.  Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb,  formerly  of  Duke  and  now 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Council.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  financial  grant 
with  which  to  undertake  certain  important  studies  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  graduate  study  and  research  in  religion. 

A  brief  survey  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  revealed  the  fact  that 
Duke  and  three  other  university  centers  are  graduating  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  receiving  the  doctorate  in  the  field  of  religion.  Duke 
seems  to  be  the  only  center  in  the  South  that  is  now  operating  a 
graduate  department  capable  of  providing  doctoral  study  and  research 
in  religion.  This  fact  is  mentioned,  not  in  order  to  boast,  but  to 
indicate  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  University  to 
supply  the  departments  of  Bible  and  religion  of  the  colleges  of  this 
region  with  competent  teachers.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the 
Department  of  Religion  must  be  strengthened  at  several  important 
points.  Only  a  nationally  distinguished  Department  can  hope  to 
attract  the  highest  quality  of  student.  Duke  has  made  commendable 
progress,  but  its  limited  achievement  should  not  induce  complacency. 


The  Extension  Work  of  the  Duke 
Divinity  School 

By  George  B.  Ehlhardt 

Among  the  varied  activities  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  campus  are  two  outstanding  extension  serv- 
ices which  are  available  to  our  alumni  and  ministers  of  any  denomi- 
nation. The  first  of  these  is  the  Phillips  Brooks  Club,  and  the  second 
is  the  Henry  Harrison  Jordan  Loan  Library. 

In  the  fall  of  1932,  Dr.  F.  S,  Hickman,  Professor  of  the  Psy- 
chology of  Religion  in  the  Divinity  School,  invited  a  number  of  the 
Durham  city  ministers  to  meet  with  him  to  talk  over,  informally, 
problems  confronting  the  ministers  of  today.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  this  gathering  had  resolved  itself  into  a  seminar  which 
met  one  afternoon  each  month,  at  which  time  a  discussion  of  various 
problems  was  in  order.  Until  the  opening  of  World  War  II  the 
group  continued  to  meet  on  the  campus,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
war  and  crowded  conditions  on  the  campus  it  became  necessary  to 
hold  the  meetings  in  town.  In  the  fall  of  1947  the  club  returned  to 
the  campus  and  resumed  their  monthly  meetings  preceded  by  a  fel- 
lowship luncheon  in  the  Oak  Room  of  the  University  Union.  Fol- 
lowing the  luncheon  the  group  reassembles  in  York  Chapel  for  a 
lecture  and  discussion  period.  The  membership  in  the  club  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  denominations  in  Durham  and  many  men  drive 
in  to  the  meetings  from  all  the  surrounding  counties. 

The  second  important  extension  service  is  the  Henry  Harrison 
Jordan  Loan  Library.  It  was  founded  in  January  of  1944  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  ministers  in  the  field  with  the  best  of  current 
religious  literature.  During  the  first  year  and  a  half  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  books  were  loaned  to  three  thousand  ministers,  of  twenty- 
two  different  denominations,  in  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states. 
Since  that  time  the  cumulative  circulation  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  by  the  end  of  this  academic  year  will  pass  the  sixty  thousand 
mark.  The  financial  support  which  made  this  project  possible  was 
received  from  friends  who  believed  in  the  vast  importance  of  provid- 
ing the  best  in  religious  literature  to  the  minister  on  his  charge.  The 
initial  gifts  were  from  the  late  Mrs.  Emma  Hahn  Brinkmann  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  Paton,  Jr.  Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Brinkmann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  have  continued  their  gifts  and  have  on  several 
occasions  given  special  sums  for  particular  extension  projects.     In 
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the  field  of  rural  sociology,  the  Ormond  Memorial  Fund,  established 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  in  memory  of  his  parents,  has  provided  books. 
In  the  fall  of  1947  the  family  of  the  late  Reverend  Henry  Harrison 
Jordan  presented  the  Loan  Library,  through  the  College  Advance,  a 
generous  endowment,  and  the  name  of  the  collection  was  changed  to 
honor  this  leader  of  North  Carolina  Methodism.  Since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Jordan  endowment  a  new  catalogue  of  the  loan  collection 
has  been  issued  and  a  general  reorganization  of  processing  has  been 
effected.  In  the  near  future  the  collection  will  be  housed  in  a  special 
room  and  the  service  expanded.  The  preparation  of  a  special  list 
of  books  on  Pastoral  Counseling  is  now  in  progress  and  should  be 
issued  in  June.  Thus  plans  go  forward  for  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Divinity  School  among  the  ministers  in  the  field. 


The  Duke  Divinity  School  at  Home  and 
Abroad 

By  H,  E.  Spence 

This  somewhat  all-embracing  topic  is  made  vague  and  indefinite 
in  order  to  permit  the  mention  of  any  items  of  interest  which  might 
be  overlooked  by  others  who  are  writing  on  some  phase  of  the  work 
of  the  Divinity  School.  Articles  have  been  written  by  Dean  H.  A. 
Bosley,  on  the  place  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School  among  the  Meth- 
odist Seminaries ;  by  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith,  on  the  work  done  by  the 
Divinity  School  but  accredited  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  and  by  Mr.  George  B.  Ehlhardt,  on  the  Extension  Work 
of  the  school.  These  will  likely  overlook  some  items  of  interest  which 
should  be  noted.  This  article  proposes  to  pick  up  such  odds  and  ends 
and  present  them  even  if  in  a  disconnected  sort  of  way. 

For  example,  Mr.  Ehlhardt  is  writing  concerning  the  extension 
work  of  the  school  but  is  concentrating  his  attention  largely  upon  the 
work  of  the  Loan  Library  and  the  Phillips  Brooks  Club.  Both  are 
important  phases  of  the  extension  work  of  the  school  but  are  not  at 
all  exhaustive  of  the  service  rendered  the  public  by  the  school,  its 
faculty  and  students.  In  addition  to  the  work  noted,  there  is  the 
unheralded  work  of  the  students  among  needy  and  unfortunate 
groups,  such  as  those  who  are  inmates  of  jails,  hospitals,  homes  for 
the  old  and  indigent,  as  well  as  other  special  groups.  Also  there  is 
their  teaching  ministry  in  church  schools,  radio  broadcasting,  their 
work  on  the  campus,  their  summer  work  as  assistant  pastors  or  work- 
ers on  the  Duke  Foundation.  Add  to  these  the  influence  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  their  preaching  and  teaching  ministry;  their  training  school 
work;  the  numerous  articles  written  for  papers  and  magazines,  and 
like  service — and  one  senses  the  tremendously  important  outreach  of 
what  we  do. 

Of  course  there  is  no  completely  satisfactory  method  of  evaluating 
the  work  of  the  Divinity  School  or  to  estimate  its  greatness.  One 
might  make  a  decided  understatement  of  this  work  and  yet  lay  himself 
open  to  charges  of  exaggeration.  Without  wishing  to  appear  to  boast, 
or  to  make  invidious  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  department  of 
religion  with  other  departments  or  schools,  the  writer  believes  that 
it  can  be  claimed  truthfully  that  a  greater  service  has  been  rendered 
in  the  field  of  religion  in  proportion  to  the  investment  made  in  it  than 
in  any  other  field  in  the  University. 
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It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Divinity  School  has  not  been 
accorded  the  financial  support  which  other  professional  schools, 
notably  the  Law  and  Medicine,  have  received.  This  can  be  easily 
explained.  Other  resources  than  those  in  the  regular  budget  have 
been  available  for  these  schools  as  well  as  for  such  other  departments 
as  Engineering  and  Physics.  In  some  instances  expensive  equipment, 
such  as  buildings  and  the  like,  have  been  given  by  friends  and  even 
by  anonymous  donors.  Other  funds  have  been  directed  by  those  who 
gave  them.  There  is  no  intimation  that  the  discrimination  has  been 
intentional  or  blameworthy.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  remuneration  of  the  faculty,  the  furnishing  of  equip- 
ment, the  provision  of  homes  for  students,  the  arranging  of  proper 
rooming  space  for  the  school  itself,  the  Divinity  School  has  suffered 
in  an  unbelievable  way.  No  blame  is  being  imputed,  but  there  is 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  religion  may  feel  the  challenge 
that  is  here  presented  and  use  their  influence  in  securing  endowment 
and  other  assistance  which  will  adequately  provide  for  the  work  of 
the  school.  The  work  must  be  necessarily  handicapped  unless  and 
until  such  assistance  can  be  procured. 

The  Divinity  School  (and  let  it  be  understood  that  this  term  refers 
also  in  some  measure  to  the  organized  work  in  religion  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  institution)  has  definitely  and  satisfac- 
torily fulfilled  the  aims  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University  as 
set  forth  in  the  President's  greeting  in  an  earlier  article.  The  work 
done  in  preparing  teachers,  ministers,  lay  workers,  and  other  moral 
leaders  in  the  state,  and  outside  of  the  state,  is  outstanding.  And 
although  the  organized  school  is  young  as  compared  to  the  Law  School, 
it  is  evident  that  its  work  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  Law 
School  or  any  other  branch  of  the  University.  Again  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  discrimination  or  invidious 
comparison,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  call  attention  to  some  phases  of  the 
work  in  order  to  show  adequately  the  contribution  which  the  school 
has  made. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  for  example,  that  the  Law  School  of 
Duke  University  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  country.  No  possible 
comparison  could  hurt  its  reputation.  Yet  by  comparison  the  Divinity 
School  has  a  record  that  will  stand  inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
most  critical.     Let  us  note  a  few  brief  points  of  such  comparison. 

\\'ith  regard  to  attendance,  the  Divinity  School  has  enrolled  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  more  students  within  the  past  twenty  years  than  the 
School  of  Law.  The  number  of  degrees  granted  is  almost  in  that 
same  proportion.  The  Law  School  has  granted  283  lower  degrees 
and  three  higher.     The  Divinity  School  has  given  422  B.D.  degrees 
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and  six  or  eight  M.R.E.  degrees.  Eighteen  M.A.  degrees  and  seven- 
teen Ph.D.  degrees  have  also  been  received  in  work  done  through  the 
Divinity  School,  although  the  degrees  were  granted  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  its  instructors,  the  Divinity  School 
will  not  only  compare  favorably  with  any  other  cross  section  of  Uni- 
versity teachers,  but  it  has  a  far  higher  percentage  of  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  on  its  teaching  stafT  than  either  the  School  of  Law  or 
the  Medical  School.  If  the  reply  is  made  that  the  men  of  the  other 
schools  are  specifically  trained  for  their  work  in  the  technical  pro- 
fessional fields,  the  answer  may  be  accurately  given  that  this  is  also 
true  of  the  instructors  on  the  staff  of  the  Divinity  School.  In  fact 
practically  all  of  them  have  their  professional  as  well  as  their  academic 
training. 

The  staff  of  the  Divinity  School  not  only  compares  favorably  with 
the  staff  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  here,  but  it  also  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  faculties  of  other  religious  seminaries  in  the 
country.  It  is  nationally  accepted  as  among  the  ten  highest  ranking 
seminaries  in  America.  Its  proportion  of  trained  scholars,  doctors 
of  philosophy,  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  learned  societies,  etc., 
is  higher  than  the  majority  of  even  those  schools  in  the  higher  brack- 
ets of  rating. 

An  interesting  sidelight  may  be  thrown  upon  the  importance  of 
the  school  and  its  standing  in  America  by  considering  the  five  deans 
who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  school.  Only  one  of  these  remained 
until  the  time  of  retirement,  based  upon  age  limitations.  The  three 
who  left  were  elected  to  places  of  great  importance  in  the  educational 
and  religious  world.  Dr.  Soper  was  elected  President  of  an  excellent 
church  college.  Dean  Branscomb  became  the  Chancellor  of  a  notable 
university.  Dean  Garber  was  practically  drafted  to  become  a  bishop 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  All  these  men  were  great  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  present  Dean  has  been  a  successful  pastor  of  a  great 
church,  and  thus  brings  not  only  scholarship  but  practical  experience 
to  a  field  in  which  such  experience  is  invaluable.  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  Who's  Who  in  America  lists  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  significant  books  written  by  these  five  deans. 

In  the  field  of  writing,  the  faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  faculty  of  any  other  professional  school 
at  Duke,  or  elsewhere,  considering  the  relative  youthfulness  of  the 
school  and  its  faculty.  Literally  hundreds  of  important  articles  have 
been  published  by  them.  Noteworthy  books  from  their  pens  may  be 
counted  by  the  score.  Three  books  in  recent  months  have  been 
designated  as  the  Religious  Book-of-the-Month  selection.     These  are 
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Religion  and  Nurture  by  H.  Shelton  Smith ;  From  Christ  to  Paul 
translated  by  W.  F.  Stinespring;  and  Main  Issues  Confronting 
Christendom  by  Dean  H.  A.  Bosley. 

It  would  also  be  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  service 
rendered  the  general  public  through  the  press,  pulpit  and  classroom 
service  of  Trinity  and  Duke  graduates.  The  entire  state  of  North 
Carolina  and  many  surrounding  states  feel  the  effect  of  their  kindly 
and  efficient  service.  College  presidents,  professors,  editors,  district 
superintendents,  pastors,  bishops,  all  of  these  have  been  furnished  in 
large  measure  by  this  school.  The  records  of  the  Divinity  School 
proper  (that  is  since  its  organization  twenty-one  years  ago)  show 
that  its  alumni  in  the  Methodist  Church  alone  are  serving  in  nearly 
sixty  conferences,  not  to  mention  the  work  done  among  other  denomi- 
nations. Two  hundred  and  seventy  are  in  the  North  Carolina  Meth- 
odist ministry. 

Other  professional  schools  might  also  be  challenged  as  to  the 
prominence  of  their  graduates  in  their  chosen  fields  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  Law  School  has  been  established 
almost  fifty  years.  If  its  graduates  (and  there  have  been  many 
notable  ones  including  judges,  governors,  outstanding  attorneys  and 
others  of  whom  the  University  is  justly  proud)  were  compared  to 
those  receiving  training  in  religion,  would  the  work  in  religion  suffer 
by  this  comparison  ?  From  teachers  and  alumni  there  have  come  five 
bishops.  Kugimiya  was  Bishop  of  Japan.  Chen  was  elected  Bishop 
of  China.  Peele  and  Harrell  are  among  the  outstanding  men  in  the 
Bishop's  Cabinet  in  America,  while  Garber  has  rendered  notable 
service  in  war-torn  Europe  and  Africa.  It  would  perhaps  be  unfair 
to  claim  a  share  in  Charles  Jones  Soong,  the  empire-destroyer,  and 
father  of  earth's  most  notable  family,  although  he  did  take  his  reli- 
gious training  partly  at  Trinity  College. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  hundreds  of  others  who  in  both  high  places 
and  simple  churches  have  done  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our 
land.  Even  in  the  realm  of  war,  where  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
necessarily  supposed  to  seek  service,  the  Duke  Divinity  School  has 
served  meritoriously.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Duke  Divinity 
School  furnished  a  larger  number  of  chaplains  in  World  War  II  than 
any  other  seminary  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
graduates.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four,  although  deploring  war, 
offered  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Could  greater  returns  for  the  investment  involved  be  asked? 
Could  a  finer  place  for  future  investment  be  imagined? 


With  The  Faculty 


Dr.  AA'aldo  Beach  preached  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Chapel 
Hill  on  February  8  and  March  28,  at  the  Vesper  Services  at 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  March  7,  and  at  North 
Carolina  College  on  April  25.  He  conducted  the  Religious  Emphasis 
Week  at  Randolph-Macon  Men's  College  during  March. 

Dean  Harold  A.  Bosley  has  had  his  usual  busy  program  of 
speaking,  lecturing  and  preaching  this  semester.  His  speaking  en- 
gagements include  an  address  to  the  Methodist  ministers  of  the  Char- 
lotte District;  the  Conference  of  South  Carolina  student  leaders; 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  at  the  Frances  Shimer  College  of  Illinois ; 
the  Methodist  Radio  Hour  at  Durham;  Peace  Commission  Rallies 
at  Rocky  Mount,  Fayetteville  and  Durham ;  the  Danville  District 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  the  North  Carolina  World  Peace 
Forum  at  Chapel  Hill;  the  Fayetteville  District  Youth  Rally;  the 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  of  Birmingham-Southern  College  of  Ala- 
bama ;  the  Peace  Rally  in  Goldsboro ;  the  Durham  District  Preachers' 
meeting  in  Pittsboro;  the  Durham  District  Youth  Fellowship;  and 
a  church  dinner  at  High  Point,. N.  C. 

Dr.  Bosley 's  more  formal  lectures  include  an  address  to  the  Duke 
University  Alumnae  on  the  subject :  'The  Contribution  of  Religion 
to  Education"  ;  the  Annual  Conference  Lecture  at  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference ;  the  Commencement  Address  at  Atlantic  Christian  College ;  a 
paper  before  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ ;  the  Commencement  Address  at  Bonebrake  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Ohio;  an  address  before  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference; 
lectures  before  the  Genesee  Conference  in  New  York;  and  the 
baccalaureate  address  at  Greensboro  College. 

During  the  semester  Dr.  Bosley  has  had  preaching  engagements 
at  the  Princeton  University  Chapel ;  \\^est  Bay  ^Monumental  ]\Ieth- 
odist  Church,  Savannah;  the  Highland  Methodist  Church,  Birming- 
ham ;  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Germantown,  Pa. ;  and  others. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  HI,  went  to  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
April  9-10  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Fellowship  of  Professors  of 
Missions.  Dr.  Cannon  has  been  secretary  of  that  group  for  many 
years. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark  preached  at  Maryville,  Tennessee,  in 
the  First  Methodist  Church  on  February  15  and  19,  and  in  the  Broad- 
way Methodist  Church  on  February  15.     He  also  participated  in  the 
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special  Good  Friday  Service  in  the  University  Chapel,  speaking  on 
the  "Fourth  Word."  He  taught  in  a  training  school  at  Maryville, 
February  15-19.  On  April  2  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  southern 
members  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  called  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity to  organize  a  Southern  Section,  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  section.  On  April  23-24  he  attended  the  annual  session  of 
the  Southern  Humanities  Conference  (of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies)  at  Chapel  Hill,  as  the  delegate  of  the  SBL  South- 
ern Section.  He  was  a  member  of  a  panel  to  present  to  the  Duke 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  a  re- 
port on  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  on  April 
26.  Further  engagements  include  a  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Professor  James  T.  Cleland  not  only  has  served  as  Preacher  to 
the  University  here  at  Duke;  his  local  engagements  also  include  an 
address  to  the  Angier  Duke  Scholarship  contestants ;  the  sermon  be- 
fore the  Fifth  Annual  Reunion  of  Duke  University  Alumnae;  and 
participation  in  Holy  Week  exercises  on  the  campus. 

Professor  Cleland  preached  to  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational 
Church  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  guest  preacher  March  15  to  19 
at  the  Preaching  Mission  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Christ  Church  in  Raleigh. 

Sermons  before  college  audiences  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions include  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Chatham  Hall,  Vas- 
sar,  Bennett,  Davidson,  Sweet  Briar,  Hollins  and  Smith  Colleges; 
Pomfret  School,  Deerfield  Academy  and  Yale  University.  He  is  also 
to  preach  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Southern  Seminary  and  Junior 
College. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Hickman  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Preacher  to  the 
University  delivered  the  commencement  address  before  the  grad- 
uating class  of  eighty-five  young  colored  people  from  the  DeShazor 
College.  The  address  was  delivered  in  the  White  Rock  Baptist 
Church.  He  also  spoke  before  the  Convocation  of  the  North  Car- 
olina College  for  Negroes.  Dr.  Hickman  preached  the  sermon  before 
the  Wilmington  District  Conference  in  session  at  Snead's  Ferry. 

Professor  H.  E.  Myers  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  bringing 
of  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Teachers  of  Bible  to 
the  University  campus  recently.  A  report  of  this  meeting  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  Briefs. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  attended  the  Executive  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  in  New  York,  March  13-18. 
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Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry  has  recently  published  "Research  Abstracts : 
European  Church  History,"  in  the  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion  for 
April.  In  addition  to  editorial  work  on  Church  History,  journal  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  Professor  Petry  is  prepar- 
ing the  Society's  Brewer  Prize  volume  for  the  press.  On  May  30  he 
is  to  deliver  the  commencement  sermon  at  Manchester  College,  his 
Alma  Mater. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  assisted  Reverend  Frank  Jordan  in  a  meet- 
ing at  Central  Church,  Mt.  Airy,  beginning  on  Palm  Sunday  and  con- 
tinuing through  Easter  Sunday  morning.  He  taught  in  the  Raleigh 
Training  School  the  week  of  April  1 1  and  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
Fayetteville  District  Conference  at  Goldston,  April  21. 

Professor  John  Rudin,  H,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Durham,  April  11. 

Professor  H.  Shelton  Smith  returned  to  his  teaching  activities 
in  February,  having  had  a  sabbatical  leave  for  the  first  semester.  He 
preached  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Chapel  Hill,  on  March  14.  On 
March  15  Lije  Magazine  conducted  a  four-hour  Round  Table  on  the 
moral  and  political  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Participants  in 
this  were  Drs.  Gilbert  Chinard  and  Julian  Boyd  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, a  New  York  jurist,  Dr.  Adrienna  Koch  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Professor  Smith.  Recently  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  appointed  Professor  Smith  a  member  of  the  South- 
eastern Inter-Council  Committee,  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  being 
to  develop  a  strategy  of  inter-church  cooperation  in  the  South  Atlantic 
region.  By  appointment  of  President  Flowers,  Professor  Smith  is 
Duke's  representative  in  the  recently  organized  national  Council  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  Religion. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Stinespring  lectured  before  the  Altrusa  Club  of  Dur- 
ham on  February  18  in  a  series  on  the  Middle  East.  His  subject  was 
''Ancient  and  Modern  Factors  in  the  Palestine  Political  Problem." 
On  March  17  he  acted  as  moderator  of  another  program  in  the  same 
series  in  which  a  Zionist  and  an  Arab  debated  the  issues  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem.  On  March  8  he  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Richmond 
Chapter  of  the  American  Council  for  Judaism.  On  March  12,  13, 
and  14  he  represented  the  Divinity  School  offtcially  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Nelson  Glueck  as  President  of  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege. On  April  13  he  acted  as  moderator  of  a  three-man  discussion 
of  the  Palestine  problem  before  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Duke  University. 
On  April  23  he  lectured  at  Brevard  College  on  "Politics  and  Religion 
in  Palestine." 
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Dr.  Franklin  W.  Young  conducted  a  forum  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  the  Methodist  Student  Movement  on  Saturday, 
February  7,  in  Winston- Salem.  On  the  Sunday  evenings  during  the 
month  of  March  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  New  Testament 
to  the  Young  Peoples'  Sunday  Evening  Fellowship  Group  of  the  Watts 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Durham,  N.  C.  On  Friday,  March  26,  he  par- 
ticipated with  other  faculty  members  in  the  Good  Friday  Service  in 
the  University  Chapel.  He  served  on  the  local  committee  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  which  met  at  Duke  on 
Friday,  April  2,  to  organize  a  Southern  Regional  Section.  On  Sun- 
day, April  11,  he  spoke  to  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Watts  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Durham,  and  on  Sunday,  April  25,  preached  for  the 
morning  and  evening  services  of  same  church.  He  will  be  the  guest 
preacher  for  the  radio  program  of  the  Durham  Methodist  Hour  on 
Sunday,  May  16,  and  on  May  22  he  will  read  a  paper  before  the 
Society  for  Theological  Discussion  meeting  at  Drew  Seminary,  New 
Jersey. 

With  The  Students 

By  Nelle  Bellamy 

This  spring  semester  has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  students  of  the 
Divinity  School.  The  executive  council  and  the  student  committees 
have  planned  together  to  give  the  students  a  full  schedule  of  service, 
worship,  and  fellowship. 

The  annual  student  body  elections  were  held  in  April  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  Harold  Hipps, 
president;  Johnny  Dinas,  vice-president;  Harold  Hine,  secretary; 
John  Chandler,  treasurer.  They  will  assume  the  duties  of  their 
offices  this  spring. 

The  Duke  Endowment  Association  has,  also,  elected  the  officers 
for  next  year.  They  are :  John  Fraizer,  president ;  Neal  McGlamery, 
vice-president ;  Ray  Carson,  secretary-treasurer.  There  are  66  men 
going  on  the  Endowment  program  this  summer. 

The  various  committees  of  the  students  have  been  active.  The 
Athletic  Committee  has  a  good  record  from  its  basketball  team,  and 
it  is  now  making  plans  for  a  Softball  team.  The  Social  Action  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  services  at  the  county  home,  the  jail,  and 
other  places.  The  Missions  Committee  has  given  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  overseas  relief  through  Care. 

Harold  Hipps  and  his  Social  Committee  have  had  a  full  program 
of  fun  and  fellowship.     Teas,  a  cabin  party,  a  play  party,  a  picnic, 
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and  the  annual  banquet  were  well  planned  throughout  the  semester. 
The  informal  teas  in  the  afternoon  gave  the  students  and  faculty- 
members  a  chance  to  chat  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  to  talk  of  lighter 
subjects  than  those  of  theology  and  church  history.  Through  the 
aid  of  the  Social  Committee  the  kitchen  was  opened  for  those  who 
wanted  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee  for  their  lunch. 

The  Spiritual  Life  Committee  has  been  active  in  developing  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  students.  Weekly  prayer  meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  dormitories.  The  morning  Chapel  services  are  being  continued, 
with  the  students  participating  on  Fridays.  The  Spiritual  Life  Re- 
treat this  year  gave  us  a  series  of  inspirational  services.  Dr.  Eddy 
Asirvatham  of  Boston  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Robert  Craig  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  were  the 
guest  speakers.  The  last  day  of  the  retreat  was  spent  at  Duke's 
Chapel.  Dr.  Eddy  Asirvatham  was  the  principal  speaker  and  the 
student  speakers  were  Milton  Robinson  and  A.  P.  Bailey.  Dr.  Beach 
represented  the  faculty.  There  we  worshiped  together,  enjoyed  the 
fellowship  of  students  and  faculty,  and  closed  the  day  with  a  com- 
munion service. 

The  students  of  the  Divinity  School  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
students  of  other  theological  schools  through  the  Interseminary  Move- 
ment. Seven  of  our  students  attended  the  regional  conference  this 
spring.  They  were :  Neal  McGlamery,  Robert  Grumbine,  Harold 
Hine,  Jarvis  Brown,  Joseph  Johnson,  Harold  Hamilton,  and  Melton 
Harbin.    Jarvis  Brown  was  elected  president  of  this  region. 

As  the  semester  draws  to  a  close,  we  look  out  over  the  tops  of 
term  papers  to  commencement  and  convocation.  There  are  21  candi- 
dates for  B.D.  degrees  and  2  candidates  for  M.R.E.  degrees.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  senior  breakfast  and  the  senior  communion 
service. 

With  these  activities  this  student  year  will  close.  Most  of  our 
students  will  be  setting  out  on  Duke  Endowment  or  to  their  first  min- 
isterial appointment  following  graduation. 


The  Christian  Convocation 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin,  there  was  given  a  brief 
account  of  the  Christian  Convocation  with  the  promise  that  a  more 
detailed  statement  would  be  made  at  a  later  time.  The  promised  de- 
tails will  now  be  given. 

The  Convocation  wall  be  held  at  Duke  University  from  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  June  7  through  noon  Friday,  June  11.  The  co- 
operating agencies  are  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  Churches,  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Rural  Church  Institute.  There  will  be  three  general 
types  of  attractions :  platform  lectures,  classroom  instruction,  and 
preaching  services. 

For  the  platform  hours,  those  in  charge  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Paul  Hutchinson,  Editor  of  the 
Christian  Century;  and  President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  for  three  lectures  each.  Appearing  for  one 
lecture  each  are  Mr.  Chester  C.  Davis,  Banker,  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner and  former  Food  Administrator;  and  Bishop  Sommers  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Germany. 

The  preaching  will  be  done  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Pastor 
of  Christ's  Methodist  Church,  New  York ;  Dr.  Theodore  Ferris,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Phillips  Brooks  Church  in  Boston ;  and  Dr.  George  A.  But- 
trick,  Pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
These  services  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  at  the  evening  hour. 

The  classroom  work  offers  a  wide  range  of  choices  both  of  teach- 
ers and  subjects.  Alphabetically  arranged  the  following  teachers  will 
offer  courses  in  the  subjects  indicated:  Dr.  H.  A.  Bosley  of  Duke 
Divinity  School,  Preaching;  Dr.  G.  A.  Buttrick  of  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  City  Church  Problems;  Dr.  Russell  L.  Dicks, 
newly  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Duke  Divinity  School,  Personal  Coun- 
selling; Dr.  James  Muilenburg  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Old 
Testament  Studies ;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Reed,  Child  Specialist,  the  Vacation 
Church  School;  Dr.  J.  V.  Thompson  of  Drew  Seminary,  the  Pastor 
and  Christian  Education;  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Tripp,  Rural  Church  Spe- 
cialist for  the  Congregational  Church,  the  Rural  Church  Work ;  and 
Dr.  Hazen  Werner  of  Drew  Seminary,  the  Home. 

Other  lecturers  will  address  smaller  groups,  and  forums  will  be 
arranged  for  as  desired.  Play  and  recreation  will  be  provided  for.  A 
book  exhibit  will  be  displayed.  Carillon  recitals  will  be  given  by  the 
noted  carillonneur,  Mr.  Anton  Brees  of  the  famous  Bok  Tower  in 
Florida. 
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Those  play-minded  will  find  horseshoes,  softball,  baseball,  croquet 
and  other  facilities  provided.  Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  the  tennis 
courts,  basketball,  handball,  volley  ball  courts,  swimming  pool,  etc. 
They  will  of  course  bring  tennis  shoes,  racquets,  balls,  and  other 
equipment  needed  for  tennis  or  for  playing  on  any  of  the  courts. 

Food  will  be  provided,  cafeteria  style,  in  the  dining  halls  of  the 
University.  There  will  be  no  meal  tickets  or  regulation  meals.  Nearby 
eating  places  and  dow^ntown  restaurants  and  hotels  are  also  available. 
The  College  Store  will  sell  sandwiches  and  soft  drinks. 

There  will  be  provision  made  as  far  as  possible  for  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  in  the  dormitories.  Those  who  plan  to  stay  in  the 
dormitories  will  be  required  to  bring  their  bed  linen,  pillows,  blankets, 
towels,  soap,  etc.  The  University  will  furnish  room,  water,  light, 
janitor  service  and  the  like,  free  of  charge.  A  deposit  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)  is  required  in  order  to  secure  a  key  to  the  dormitories.  How- 
ever, this  will  be  refunded  upon  the  return  of  the  key. 

A  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  is  expected  of  those  in 
attendance.  Those  sending  in  this  registration  fee  in  advance  will 
get  first  choice  at  the  dormitory  accommodations,  if  they  desire  to 
stay  on  the  campus.  When  these  are  all  exhausted  the  Entertainment 
Committee  of  the  Convocation  will  assist  in  securing  rooms  in  town, 
if  such  assistance  is  desired.     These  rooms  may  have  to  be  paid  for. 

The  accommodation  for  women  is  very  limited.  One  dormitory 
has  been  set  aside  for  their  use  but  they  will  be  compelled  to  room 
with  other  women,  since  our  crowded  conditions  will  not  permit  of 
the  setting  aside  of  rooms  for  only  two  persons  each.  Children  will 
not  be  provided  for.     None  under  sixteen  years  of  age  need  apply. 

An  attraction  of  especial  interest  will  be  the  Installation  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School.  On  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Bosley  will  be  inducted  into  this  office.  Assisting  on  this  program 
are  President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  Bishop  W.  W.  Peele,  and  others. 

Other  items  of  unusual  interest  are  the  proposed  Duke  Alumni 
Banquet  honoring  the  new  Dean ;  and  a  special  session  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  called  for  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  8,  by 
Bishop  Purcell. 

Other  notable  churchmen  who  may  possibly  be  present  include 
Bishops  Costen  Harrell  and  Paul  N.  Garber  of  the  Alethodist  Church, 
and  Bishops  Pfohl  and  Penick  of  the  Moravian  and  Episcopal 
Churches  respectively. 

There  will  be  an  attempt  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  young 
persons  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  religious  career  but  who  have 
not  yet  been  ordained.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  these  may  attend 
the  Convocation  and  get  acquainted  with  the  men  who  are  already 
in  the  field. 
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Supply  preachers  are  also  invited,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
regular  ministers  of  the  conferences  or  of  other  religious  bodies. 

Register  promptly  in  order  to  assure  accommodations.  While 
those  in  charge  of  the  Convocation  will  do  their  utmost  to  assist  any 
and  all  who  come,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  assistance  to  any  who 
have  not  applied  prior  to  June  1.  For  further  information  write  the 
Christian  Convocation,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Book  Reviews 

Racism,  A  World  Issue.     E.  D.  Soper.     Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press,  1947.    304  pp     $3.00. 

Professor  Soper,  formerly  dean  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  now  a 
professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  at  Garrett,  has  provided  in  this  book 
an  able  study  of  racism,  as  a  global  problem.  It  is  sobering  to  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  of  racial  arrogance  and  superiority  is 
no  local  problem,  but  its  sinister  presence  can  be  detected,  with  more  or 
less  virulence,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  an  objective  and 
dispassionate  manner,  Soper  takes  a  globe-trotting  survey  of  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  race  issue.  His  method  in  each  case  is  that  of  historical 
and  sociological  description.  With  so  much  territory  to  cover,  one  could 
not  expect  a  book  of  this  brevity  to  do  more  than  provide  broad  general- 
ization and  rough  estimates,  in  the  main  fair  and  sound.  Almost  entirely 
he  views  the  problem  from  outside,  as  befits  the  sociologist  and  historian, 
rather  than  following  the  method  of  psychological  analysis,  from  within, 
so  recently  popular  in  studies  of  this  subject.  The  concluding  chapters  deal, 
first,  with  "Racism  and  World  Order,"  which  shows  the  integral  relation 
of  the  race  problem  to  imperialism  and  international  dealings,  and,  second, 
with  'The  Christian  Faces  the  Color  Bar,"  which,  while  making  a  right- 
fully serious  indictment  of  the  Christian  church  in  its  failure  to  stand  as 
it  should  against  racism,  is  perhaps  the  weakest  chapter  of  the  whole  book 
in  its  failure  to  posit  any  more  than  moralistic  and  platitudinous  pre- 
scription. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  I  know  of,  with  the  exception  of  Oldham's 
now  somewhat  outdated  study  on  the  race  problem,  which  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  universal  dimension  of  this  blight  on  man's  common  life.  As  far 
as  the  American  scene  is  concerned,  it  does  not  claim  to  provide  the  riches 
of  sociological  material  of  Myrdal,  Johnson,  or  Klineberg,  nor  does  it 
have  the  prophetically  impassioned  quality  of  Gallaghar's  books  on  this 
theme.  But  it  does  eminently  succeed  in  providing  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  demonic  idolatries  facing  the  Christian  layman 
or  minister  in  our  day. 

Waldo  Beach. 
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A  Hundred  Years  of  China  Methodism.     Walter  N.  Lacy.     New  York- 
Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1948.     336  pp.     $3.50. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  an  excellent  book.  Something  like  this  should 
be  done  for  each  one  of  the  major  mission  fields  of  IMethodism.  The 
author,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  ^Methodist  missionary  family,  himself 
long  a  missionary  in  China,  is  unusually  well  qualified  for  the  writing  of 
the  history  of  Methodist  missions  in  China.  The  book  appears  at  a  stra- 
tegic time,  when  China  Alethodism  has  just  celebrated  its  first  centennial. 

The  book  seeks  to  cover  the  work  of  the  three  Methodist  bodies  that 
united  in  1939  to  form  the  Methodist  Church.  The  first  six  chapters 
sketch  the  history  of  the  missionary  efforts  of  representatives  of  the  three 
denominations,  doing  a  good  job  of  weaving  in  the  work  of  each  group. 
In  the  other  eleven  chapters  the  topical  method  is  followed,  and  educa- 
tional, medical,  literary,  and  other  phases  of  work  are  treated.  The  book 
is  well  documented,  and  most  of  the  chief  sources  have  been  examined. 
A  good  balance  is  maintained  between  quotation  from  documents,  books, 
and  letters,  and  direct  writing. 

In  view  of  the  generally  excellent  character  of  this  book,  which  is 
highly  commended  for  general  and  special  use,  it  may  seem  ungracious 
to  make  criticisms.  To  this  reviewer's  taste  the  book  is  weakened  by  the 
use  of  religious  phrases  as  chapter  headings :  "The  Dav  of  March  Has 
Come,"  "Publish  Glad  Tidings,"  "All  One  Body,"  "The  Noble  Host." 
Also  there  are  occasional  literary  "efforts"  such  as :  "The  clouds  of  a 
dark  winter  morning  break  later  in  the  day,  and  the  sunshine  again  illu- 
mines the  blue  rose  window"  (p.  123),  which  is  the  author's  way  of 
describing,  not  a  natural  scene,  but  a  period  in  political  and  missionary 
history. 

Perhaps  Southern  Methodist  work  receives  as  fair  appraisal  and  space 
as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  the  author's  background,  but  it 
seems  strange  that  he  is  unaware  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Brown's  Life 
and  Letters  of  Laura  Askezv  Haygood  and  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson's  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and,  on  page  147,  attrib- 
utes the  authorship  of  the  History  of  Southern  Methodist  Missions  to 
"Bishop  Cannon"  rather  than  to  the  undersigned. 

James  Cannon,  III. 

The  Craft  of  Sermon  Illustration.     W.  E.  Sangster.     London:  The  Ep- 
worth  Press,  1946.     104  pp.     5  shillings. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Sangster,  Minister  of  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  London,  paid  an  unexpected  and  unforgotten  visit  to  the 
Divinity  School.  His  informal  address  is  remembered  by  the  students  as 
the  outstanding  extra-curricular  event  of  the  academic  year.  Some  of 
his  books  have  been  issued  in  this  country,  but  a  little  volume.  The  Craft 
of  Sermon  Illustration,  has  thus  far  no  American  publisher.  That  is  a 
pity.  Because  it  is  the  sane  advice  of  a  journeyman-preacher — albeit  a 
remarkably  able  one — to  his  brethren  in  the  pulpit.  Its  flavor  is  not  pri- 
marily that  of  the  study-lamp,  but  of  street-lights  and  the  sun  and  stars, 
of  newspaper-clippings  and  biography  and,  of  course,  of  pastoral  visitation. 
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It  cheerfully  scorns  One  Thousand  and  One  Pulpit  Anecdotes.  It  tells 
us  why  we  should  use  support  material  and  the  value  of  the  different 
types ;  it  shows  us  where  to  find  them  and  how  to  have  them  "on  tap."  It 
discusses  the  strength  and  weakness  of  poetic  quotations,  and  points  out 
thirteen  mistakes  commonly  made  in  using  illustrations.  This  is  a  little 
book,  a  good  little  book,  and  one  hopes  that  some  American  publisher  will 
make  it  more  readily  available  for  the  American  minister. 

James  T.  Cleland. 

Christ  and  His  Gospel  in  Recent  Art.    Albert  Edward  Bailey.    New  York : 

Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    1948.      32   plates    and   accompanying   text. 

$2.00. 

The  two  reasons  that  I  dared  tackle  a  review  of  this  book  are  first, 
because  one  of  its  major  interests  is  homiletical,  and  second,  because  my 
wife  was  trained  in  art  and  could  assist  me.  Albert  Edward  Bailey  has 
bound  together  thirty-two  pictures  of  paintings,  mosaics,  frescoes,  and 
murals  and  statues  executed  in  the  last  fifty  years,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
artist  and  an  interpretation  of  the  picture  accompanying  each.  He  has 
collected  them  from  Germany,  Austria,  Norway,  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Yugoslavia,  Denmark,  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Mexico,  and  in  so  doing 
has  thrown  a  wide  and  a  rewarding  net.  The  first  sixteen  studies  are  of 
"The  Life"  of  Jesus  with  a  preliminary  explanation  "Rediscovering 
Christ";  the  second  sixteen  are  on  "The  Gospel,"  introduced  by  "Redis- 
covering the  Gospel." 

This  is  a  study  of  art  for  life's  sake  and  is  designed  to  change  one's 
attitude  toward  religious  pictures  from  one  of  sentimental  appreciation  to 
one  of  sympathetic  understanding.  Bailey  has  tried  to  grasp  the  artist's 
intention  and  then  has  sought  to  explain  why  it  is  vital  for  present  day 
religion;  e.g.,  Plate  VI,  "The  Woman  of  Samaria"  violently  translated 
from  Palestine  to  Germany.  The  result  will  be  shocking  to  many  folk 
on  the  first  impact,  but  it  will  also  be  stimulating  and  rewarding  if  the 
reader  will  bring  to  the  volume  patience  and  sympathy  and  a  willingness 
to  learn.  Cf.  Plate  XXI,  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  under  the 
caption  "Burden  Bearing." 

There  is  one  major  criticism  of  the  format  of  the  volume:  it  is  a 
recurring  nuisance  to  read  the  text  with  the  picture  out  of  sight.  More- 
over, when  a  picture  is  printed  horizontally  the  text  might  well  be  printed 
in  similar  fashion. 

Theologically,  the  interpretation  is  the  work  of  an  unrepentant  liberal, 
with  resulting  flashes  of  contemporary  insight  and  inaccurate  representa- 
tion of  the  doctrinal  approach  to  an  understanding  of  Christ.  Like  a 
good  liberal  he  is  unconsciously  inconsistent  even  at  this  point,  and  if  the 
reader  keeps  this  in  mind  his  sense  of  humor  will  overcome  his  annoy- 
ance. Perhaps  the  book  is  best  read  along  with  such  an  antidote  as 
Henry  J.  Cadbury's  The  Peril  of  Modernizing  Jesus.  If  both  are  studied 
seriously,  then  the  minister  will  be  ready  to  prepare  some  helpful  mid- 
week talks,  especially  if  he  can  secure  a  projector  and  buy  or  rent  lantern 
slides  of  this  series.     The  book  is  of  real  value. 

James  T.  Cleland. 
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On  the  Meaning  of  Christ.    John  Knox.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1947.    117  pp.    $2.50. 

This  book  excited  me  when  I  read  it,  and  it  excites  me  as  I  write  about 
it.  It  does  so  because  of  its  theme,  an  analysis  of  four  meanings  of 
"Christ,"  the  event,  the  person,  the  community,  and  the  story,  none  of 
which  should  be  carelessly  separated  from  any  other.  It  does  so  because 
of  its  style,  limpid  yet  crisp,  technical  yet  understandable,  quiet  yet  strong. 
It  does  so  because  of  its  gracious  reverence,  even  when  it  has  to  disagree 
with  some  ancient  and  beloved  interpretation  of  doctrine.  It  has  a  high 
Christology  pertinent  for  our  day,  and  it  gives  to  the  church  a  joyful  and 
challenging  position  in  the  plan  of  God  for  the  world  of  men. 

Since  summer  is  nigh,  here  is  a  suggestion  for  vacation  reading  that 
will  make  you  ready  for  the  coming  ecclesiastical  year.  This  volume  is  the 
third  in  a  series  on  the  meaning  of  Christ  by  Dr.  Knox.  The  others  are 
The  Man  Christ  Jesus  (1941)  and  Christ  the  Lord  (1945).  The  three 
together  can  be  a  means  of  blessing  for  your  own  spiritual  life,  a  source 
of  numerous  (and  worthy)  sermons  and  so  a  channel  of  grace  for  your 
people.  This  is  the  scholarship  of  a  New  Testament  teacher  who  once 
taught  homiletics  and  who  does  not  know  how  to  be  pedantic. 

James  T.  Cleland. 

God  and  Men.     Herbert  H.  Farmer.     New  York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press,  1947.    203  pp.    $2.00. 

It  is  gratifying  in  extreme  to  find  Abingdon-Cokesbury  publishing  so 
good  a  book.  Here,  as  rarely,  a  first-rate  Christian  theologian  with  a 
firm  hold  upon  authentic  Christianity  managed,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  sales  appeal.  But  let  no  one  be  fooled.  This  is  not 
another  book  on  the  art  of  preaching.  It  undertakes  to  provide  justifica- 
tion for  that  art,  by  affording  it  some  content. 

The  book  is  the  "substance"  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  for  1946, 
but  it  is  something  new  in  the  famous  lectures  on  preaching.  It  is  an 
introduction  to  the  content  of  Christian  theology.  Though  a  little  book, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  volumes,  done  in  recent  years,  undertaking  a 
fairly  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  prime  themes  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

In  the  present  period  of  criticism  and  reconstruction,  the  realignment 
and  reappraisal  of  issues  called  for  monographs  on  special  themes  rather 
than  for  comprehensive  statements  encompassing  the  entire  range  of  doc- 
trine. Farmer's  book  is  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  re-state  Christian  the- 
ology from  the  standpoint  of  a  return  to  what  some  will  regard  as  essential 
Christianity.  The  book  is  being  used  as  a  requirement  for  student  read- 
ing in  my  class  in  introduction  to  theology. 

God  and  Men  is  not  a  great  work  in  systematic  theology.  It  does  not 
aspire  to  be.  But  it  is  a  clear,  perceptive  and.  withal,  profoundly  sensi- 
tive presentation  of  that  view  of  the  world — embracing  God  and  men  [not 
man  !] — which  alone  can  make  any  pretense  to  be  called  Christian.  It 
speaks  of  the  "radical  and  consistent  personalism"  of  the  Christian  faith 
(p.   13).     Farmer's   point  is  that  the  tendency  on   the   part  of  modern 
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mentality  to  ignore  the  characteristically  personal  as  the  supreme  clue 
to  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality,  specifies  the  point  of  conflict  between 
it  and  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  latter,  the  personal  categories  of  good 
j.nd  evil,  value  and  aspiration  constitute  the  medium  of  interpretation. 
The  Ultimate  is  not  "principle"  or  ''reality,"  but  God,  a  personal  subject 
who  confronts  persons,  who,  in  turn,  find  their  meaning  in  the  recognition 
of  responsibility  to  and  love  for  the  personal  God. 

"Whoso  says  Christianity  says  revelation"  (p.  184)  is  a  word  of 
Farmer's  which  distinguishes  him  finally  from  the  theology  of  the  "reli- 
gious consciousness"  of  the  "Christianity"  of  progressive  and  ever  higher 
revelations  of  God.  And  what  is  the  criterion  of  knowledge?  Well, 
Farmer  is  on  the  right  track  when  he  holds  that  ignorance  roots  in  sin 
(p.  83),  knowledge  in  sincerity  (p.  23),  and  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
only  verification  for  Christian  faith  is  its  power  of  self-authentication  in 
the  comprehensive  reach  of  total  human  experience  (pages  14,  24,  33,  112, 
141,  155,  179.  184.  187).  For  those  who  feel  that  it  may  be  time  to 
preach  Christianity  from  the  pulpit  and  have  misgivings  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  their  understanding,  here  is  a  book  for  them  who  will  be  led. 

Robert  E.  Cushman. 

The    Christ    of    the    Poets.      Edwin    Minis..    Nashville,    Tennessee:    The 
^-►ingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1948.     256  pp.     $2.50. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  or  appraise  this  book  apart  from  the  life  and 
personality  of  its  author.  His  publishers  claim  for  him  that  "the  spiritual 
influence  of  his  career  as  a  teacher  can  be  rivaled  only  by  the  greatest 
ministers."  To  those  who  know  him  best,  this  seems  decidedly  an  under- 
statement. For  more  than  half  a  century  this  deeply  religious  layman  has 
preached  the  Christian  religion  through  his  writing  and  teaching  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner ;  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  is  a  liberal  in 
religion,  and  a  close  student  of  all  the  great  scientific  and  sociological 
developments  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

Two  things  stand  out  as  one  reads  the  book :  1 .  It  is  a  scholarly  chal- 
lenge to  the  skepticism  of  our  day  which,  as  in  other  times,  smacks 
strongly  of  affected  superiority  and  snobbishness.  2.  It  is  both  an  inten- 
sive and  extensive  study  of  much  of  the  best  in  the  poetry  of  modern 
times. 

An  introductory  chapter  points  out  the  tendencies  toward  both  doubt 
and  faith  and  indirectly  appeals  for  open-mindedness  in  the  study  of 
literature.  The  author  then  selects  many  outstanding  poets  from  Spenser 
to  the  present  day  and  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  their  writings  in  terms 
of  their  expression  of  their  ideas  of  Christ.  This  list  includes  Donne, 
Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw,  Milton,  Blake,  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
and  many  others.  With  amazing  and  almost  uncanny  insight,  he  analyzes 
these  poets,  accurately  characterizing  them,  and  selecting  from  their  multi- 
tudinous writings  apt  quotations  and  significant  ideas  concerning  the 
Christ. 

This  volume  not  only  transcends  the  claims  of  its  publishers  that  "it 
is  an  interesting  and  inspiring  revelation  of  their   (the  poets)  attitudes, 
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beliefs,  and  insights,"  and  that  "preachers  and  teachers  will  find  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  ideas  and  illustrations";  but  it  is  an  effective  introduction  to 
poets  who  otherwise  might  not  be  known  to  many  present-day  teachers 
and  preachers.  The  author  not  only  shows  a  remarkable  ability  to  point 
out  how  particular  and  selected  trends  of  thought  are  expressed  in  definite 
lines;  but  he  also  seems  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  poet's  religious 
tendencies  and  philosophy  of  life  through  an  examination  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  Mims  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  the  poets  of  the  Victorian  Era 
and  the  Great  American  Poets.  He  shows  himself  none  the  less  conver- 
sant, however,  with  poets  of  a  later  date  and  less  importance. 

He  closes  the  book  with  a  most  inspiring  and  stimulating  chapter  on 
the  Future  of  Faith.  His  outlook  is  hopeful  and  optimistic  in  spite  of 
his  years.  Both  his  writings  and  attitudes  are  a  challenge  to  the  men 
of  the  younger  generations. 

A  thoughtful  student  will  find  this  book  of  invaluable  aid  in  guidance 
to  an  understanding  of  religious  life  as  expressed  in  poetry.  Even  those 
who  have  been  most  skeptical  of  the  person  and  nature  of  Christ  will 
find  themselves  turning  away  from  this  profound,  and  yet  popular,  study 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Poets  with  something  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder's 
suggestion  that  whether  Christ  be  God  or  man,  he  is  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

H.  E.  Spen^e. 

Five  Minute  Stories  from  the  Bible.     E.   Jerry   Walker.     New   York- 
Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1948.     128  pp.     $1.25. 
At  the  Door  of  the  Church,  Pastor's  Manual.    Lucius  H.  Bugbee.     Nash- 
ville: The  Methodist  Publishing  House,  1948.     102  pp.     $.50. 
At  the  Door  of  the  Church,  Pupil's  Manual.     Lucius  H.  Bugbee.     Nash- 
ville: The  Methodist  Publishing  House,  1948.    61  pp.    $.25. 
Here  are  three  books  which  are  of  unusual  value  to  the  pastor.     The 
stories  in  the  first  book  are  graphic,  interesting  and  usable.     There  are 
thirty-four  of  these  stories,  nineteen  of  which  deal  with  New  Testament 
situations.     They  were  first  used  by  the  author  as  a  part  of  a  radio  pro- 
gram and  therefore  are  worked  out  definitely,  concisely  and  usually  at- 
tractively.   The  New  Testament  stories  are  especially  well  told.    Incidents 
only  partially  described  in  the  New  Testament  are  here  linked  up  with 
personalities  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  realistic  and  vivid.  The  author 
does  not  fare  so  well  with  the  Old  Testament  stories.     He  meets  the  usual 
fate  of  anyone  who  undertakes  to  improve  upon  the  story-telling  method 
of  this  ancient  literature. 

The  book  will  be  found  stimulating  and  valuable  whether  read  as  one 
ordinarily  reads  a  book,  or  used  as  a  basis  for  stories  or  sermonettes  for 
the  public. 

The  other  two  books  are  companion-pieces.  The  Pastor's  Manual  is 
for  the  use  of  pastors  or  others  who  want  to  undertake  the  important  and 
difficult  task  of  training  young  persons  for  membership  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Arranged  in  twelve  lessons,  it  deals  with  the  background,  con- 
tents and  program  of  the  Christian  Faith.     The  faith  itself;  the  church 
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'  with  its  sacraments,  system  of  worship,  meaning  and  values  are  treated 
briefly  but  comprehensively.  This  manual  contains  also  the  Pupil's  Man- 
ual which  is  also  printed  in  separate  form  so  that  each  pupil  may  easily 
obtain  one  for  his  own  personal  use. 

The  two  manuals  are  written  in  clear  terms  and  are  so  comprehensive 
that  they  permit  of  the  individual  teacher's  bringing  his  own  points  of 
view  and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  topics  and  thus  save  the  studies 
from  becoming  stereotyped.  The  author  has  done  as  thorough  a  piece  of 
work  as  could  be  done  in  the  limited  sphere  of  two  small  books,  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  shallow,  superficial  and  short-sighted  reli- 
gious educational  system  of  our  times. 

H.  E.  Spence. 

Tlic  Goodly  Fellowship  of  the  Prophets.     John  Paterson.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1948.    313  pp.    $3.00. 

The    Witness    of    the    Prophets.      Gordon    Pratt    Baker.      New    York- 
Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1948.     213  pp.     $2.25. 

These  two  books  hang  together  in  a  way.  since  Mr.  Baker  was  a  pupil 
of  Professor  Paterson  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  Pat- 
erson has  contributed  a  Foreword  to  Mr.  Bake:-'s  book.  This  book  really 
does  not  contribute  greatly  to  an  understanding  of  the  prophets,  since  from 
p.  133  on  it  deals  with  Jesus  as  the  Heir,  Prince  and  Hope  of  the  proph- 
ets; moreover,  the  first  part  takes  up  only  six  selected  prophets,  treating 
them  imaginatively  and  homiletically.  The  author  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  prophets  and  Jesus,  even  though  he  has  not  contributed  any  new 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  past.  The  new  thing  in  the  book  is  the  author's 
own  fine  religious  insight. 

Professor  Paterson's  work  is  of  a  more  scholarly  type.  He  takes  up 
all  the  prophets,  and  deals  to  some  extent  with  critical  problems.  His 
viewpoint  may  be  called  conservative  critical.  He  utterly  rejects  the  happy 
ending  of  the  book  of  Amos,  but  goes  all  out  for  Hosea  as  a  prophet  of 
love,  quite  overlooking  the  great  bulk  of  doom  material  in  the  book.  (His 
pupil  Baker  follows  him  in  this.)  In  Isaiah  he  finds  messianism  and 
the  inviolability  of  Zion.  He  even  quotes  "Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,"  et  cetera  from  Isa.  1 :18  as  a  flat  declaration  rather  than  a 
question. 

As  he  passes  through  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  he  gets  more  in  line  with 
current  criticism,  and  his  treatment  of  the  post-exilic  period  is  keener 
and  less  sentimental.  Particularly  good  are  the  chapters  on  "Prophecy 
and  Apocalyptic"  and  "Jonah."  His  chief  trouble  is  that,  having  postu- 
lated messianism  and  apocalyptic  as  characterizing  pre-exilic  as  well  as 
post-exilic  prophecy,  he  has  trouble  distinguishing  between  the  pre-exilic 
and  post-exilic  varieties  of  messianism  and  apocalyptic.  The  style  is 
clear  and  the  print  and  format  attractive. 

W.  F.  Stinespring. 
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The    Doctrine    of    Our    Redemption .      Nathaniel    Alicklem.      Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1948.     155  pp.    $1.50. 

Occasionally  we  pick  up  a  book  we  are  reluctant  to  lay  aside  until 
we  have  turned  the  final  page.  This  is  such  a  book.  With  the  reviewer 
you  will  probably  puzzle  over  how  any  man  could  say  anything  significant 
about  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  brief  span  of  155 
pages.  But  that  is  just  what  the  author  accomplishes:  a  remarkably  lucid, 
if  brief,  account  of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine.  Beginning  with  the  biblical  materials,  he  moves  on 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  principal  emphases  in  the  early  Eastern 
and  Western  churches.  Then  the  Medieval  and  Reformation  periods  are 
treated.  The  views  of  Paul,  Augustine,  John  of  Damascus,  Scotus, 
Anselm,  Abelard,  Aquinas,  Luther,  Wesley,  Hooker,  Bunyan  are  consid- 
ered. Good  books  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  are  few;  one 
that  is  both  excellent  and  short  is  a  rarity.  The  book  is  distinguished  by 
the  author's  amazing  ability  to  express  old  concepts  in  terms  understand- 
able to  the  modern  mind.  He  seems  to  represent  the  recent  tendency  to 
restate  Christian  Theology  in  vital  terms.  This  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
books  that  has  come  into  the  reviewer's  hands  for  some  time.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  boon  to  the  minister  and  is  just  the  book  that  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  that  inquiring  layman  who,  once  in  a  while,  asks  a  question. 

Franklin  W.  Young. 
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The  Prayer  of  Installation  Used  at  the 
Installation  Service  of  Dean  H.  A.  Bosley 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  of  Thine  infinite  good- 
ness hast  given  Thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  our 
Redeemer,  and  hast  made  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evan- 
gelists, some  pastors  and  teachers,  to  the  edifying  and  making  perfect 
of  Thy  Church ;  grant,  v^^e  beseech  Thee,  Thy  blessing  upon  this  Thy 
servant,  who,  in  the  company  of  Thy  people,  publicly  acknowledges 
Thy  call  to  administer  the  Divinity  School  of  our  University. 

Undergird  his  spirit  with  Thy  Spirit;  endow  his  mind  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  that  cometh  from  Thee;  make  sensitive  his 
heart  to  Thy  direction,  that  being  led  by  Thee,  he  may  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  Church.  Give  him  vision,  that  he  may  apprehend 
the  things  that  pertain  to  Thee,  and  to  our  peace ;  give  him  wisdom, 
that  he  may  always  serve  Thee  while  he  serves  men  ;  give  him  courage, 
that  he  may  stand  for  Thy  right  against  the  world's  right ;  give  him 
the  assurance  of  Thy  presence,  that  he  may  never  w^alk  alone. 

And  grant  us,  his  colleagues,  his  students,  his  friends,  devotion  to 
the  school  which  he  leads,  love  for  Thy  Son's  Church  which  he  serves, 
and  confidence  in  the  blessed  calling  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

And  unto  Thee,  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
wise  God,  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages, 
world  without  end.    Amen. 
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AS 


Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 

THE  ORDER  OF  INSTALLATION 

The  Prelude— Organ-Toccato  and  Adagio  in  C Bach 

Suite  from  "Water  Music" Handel 

The  Processional  Hymn  :  "O  God  of  Bethel" 

The  Prayers  of  Invocation  and  Confession 

Bishop  W.  W.  Peele  and  Congregation 

The  Anthem  :  Sanctus  from  "St.  Ceciha  Mass" Gounod 

The  Scripture  Lesson— The  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  Chapter  XII, 

Verses  1-17,  21 Professor  R.  E.  Cushman 

The  Apostles'  Creed 

The  Prayers  of  Thanksgiving,  Intercession  and  Supplication 

Bishop  Edwin  A.  Penick 

A  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit William  Gardiner 

The  Charge  to  the  Dean President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen 

The  Prayer  of  Installation Bishop  W.  W.  Peele 

The  Anthem  :  "Onward,  Ye  People  !" Sihelius-Lefchvrc 

The  Reply  to  the  Charge Dean  H.  A.  Bosley 

The  Recessional  Hymn:  "O  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past" Croft 

The  Benediction Dean  H.  A.  Bosle)- 

The  Postlude:  Organ— "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" Karg-EUrt 

Ministry  of  Music 

J.  Foster  Barnes,  Director  of  Choir 

Mildred  L.  Hendrix.  University  Organist 


Notes  on  the  Installation 

The  Installation  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Bosley  as  Dean  of  the  Duke  Divinity 
School  was  held  in  the  University  Chapel  Tuesday  evening,  June 
8,  1948,  at  eight  o'clock.  An  elaborate  and  effective  program  was 
arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Installation  consisting  of  Professor 
H.  Shelton  Smith,  Chairman,  Professor  J.  T.  Cleland,  Professor 
R.  E.  Cushman,  and  Professor  Ray  C.  Petry. 

A  list  of  representatives  from  other  institutions  follows,  printed, 
as  is  customary,  in  order  of  the  establishment  of  those  institutions. 

Prof.  Albert  C.  Cutler,  Yale  University  (1701). 

Rev.  James  M.  McChesney,  Jr.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1746). 

Prof.  Arnold  Nash,  University  of  North  Carolina  (1795). 

Mr.  William  L.  L}Tich,  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School  (1817). 

Dr.  M.  Luther  Stirewalt,  Jr.,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  Ben  F.  Moore,  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  (1828). 

Dr.  George  K.  Davies,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  (1829). 

Dr.  Das  Kelly  Barnett,  Mercer  University  (1833). 

President  Clyde  A.  Milner,  The  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  (1834). 

Dr.  Marc  H.  Lovelace,  Wake  Forest  College  ( 1834) . 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1836). 

Mr.  Perry  Case,  Butler  University. 

Dr.  Kelsey  Regen,  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary  (1853). 

Rev.  John  Grosvenor  Dahl,  Berkeley  Divinity  School  (1854). 

Dr.  Edmund  D.  Soper,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (1854). 

Rev.  Bernard  Munger,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (1855). 

Dr.  James  Voorhees  Thompson,  Drew  Theological  Seminary  (1867). 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (1867). 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Young,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (1868). 

Bishop  Clare  Purcell,  Vanderbilt  University  (1875). 

Dr.  N.  M.  Harrison,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary  (1882), 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Jensen,  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  (1892"). 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ladd  Thomas,  Temple  University  School  of  Theology  (1893). 

President  J.  Arthur  Keck,  Evangelical  School  of  Theology. 


The  Charge  to  the  Dean 

By  President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen 

My  good  friend,  and  now  my  brother  in  the  fraternity  of  seminary 
deans : 

My  first  word  must  be  one  of  brief  but  cordial  congratulation  to 
the  Duke  University  Divinity  School  on  its  new  Dean,  and  of  hearty 
felicitation  and  good  wishes  to  you  as  you  take  up  your  new  office.  In 
this,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all,  and  especially  for  the  academic  repre- 
sentatives, who  are  gathered  here  tonight. 

It  is  a  goodly  fellowship  into  which  I  welcome  you.  Doubtless, 
outsiders,  alive  to  the  diversities  and  divisions  within  American  Prot- 
estantism, imagine  a  corresponding  discord  among  the  schools  of 
theology.  Actually,  there  is  far  less  diversity  among  the  seminaries 
in  content  of  teaching  than  might  be  anticipated.  In  major  aim  and 
in  methodology,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity.  Ours  is  an  inti- 
mate community  of  common  purpose,  as  you  will  discover  if  you  are 
able  to  attend  the  biennial  conference  of  seminary  heads  next  week. 
There  is  healthy  rivalry,  of  course,  but  also  a  sincere  mutual  solici- 
tude, and  the  desire  to  further  one  another's  strengthening  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  If  **the  world  is  too  strong  for  a  divided 
Qiurch,"  the  weakness  of  our  divided  American  Protestantism  is 
too  patent  to  countenance  anything  less  than  the  massing  of  our 
united  resources  in  the  training  of  its  leadership.  And  I  want,  first 
of  all,  to  pledge  to  you  the  wholehearted  support  of  us  all  as  you 
join  our  ranks. 

n. 

Inevitably,  my  thoughts  turn  back  to  my  own  induction  into  a 
similar  office  less  than  three  years  ago,  to  the  thoughts  which  pressed 
upon  me  on  that  occasion,  and  to  the  words  of  sound  wisdom  given 
me  as  a  charge  by  my  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  presidency  of 
Union  Seminary — shrewd  advice  on  the  harboring  of  one's  time,  on 
the  safeguarding  of  one's  colleagues,  on  the  endless  search  for  abler 
teachers,  on  one's  ready  accessibility  to  students,  on  the  fearless  appli- 
cation of  Christ's  Gospel  to  every  sphere  and  relation  of  human  life, 
above  all,  on  the  deepening  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  one's  own  and 
that  of  this  community  of  prophets  and  those  who  must  become  proph- 
ets. At  your  leisure,  you  might  find  profit  in  scanning  that  charge. 
But,  tonight,  I  must  speak  to  you,  not  with  the  ripe  wisdom  of  ma- 
turity, but  as  your  contemporary  close  to  the  threshold  of  a  parallel 
pilgrimage,  and  of  the  ideals  and  hopes  which  I  believe  we  hold  in 
common. 
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III. 

Some  things,  the  most  important,  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

You  enter  upon  your  work  at  an  hour  of  supreme  peril  for  all 
humanity;  but,  by  the  same  token  and  partly  as  a  result,  an  hour  of 
unfamiliar  promise  for  the  Christian  Church  and  its  ministry.  Of 
your  understanding  of  that  fact,  you  have  given  impressive  evidence. 

Through  all  the  current  analyses  of  civilization's  sickness,  which 
shadows  most  men's  minds  with  apprehension  and  some  with  despera- 
tion, there  runs  a  single  thread,  like  a  persistent  and  wearisome 
motif.  So  obvious  is  it  that  we  accept  it  as  self-evident.  So  familiar 
is  it  that  it  stirs  our  imaginations  no  more  than  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 
The  knozvledge  and  skills  of  Modern  Civilization  have  outrun  the 
moral  and  spiritual  resources  for  their  direction  and  control.  Glutted 
with  wealth,  we  lack  the  essential  ethical  currency  for  its  use,  and  so 
are  threatened  with  cultural  bankruptcy.  All  men  agree :  the  impera- 
tive need  of  today,  overshadowing  all  other  needs,  is — firmer  charac- 
ter, higher  integrity,  larger  spiritual  vision,  unimpeachable  and  un- 
shakable fidelity,  what  one  of  our  foremost  statesmen  keeps  pleading 
for — "a  righteous  and  dynamic  faith."     The  great  question  is :  hoiv? 

Inevitably,  men  turn  with  new  attention  toward  those  agencies 
which,  among  the  multifarious  institutions  of  mankind,  profess  to 
specialize  in  supplying  precisely  these  lacks — toward  the  Churches. 
Men  turn  toward  the  Churches  in  a  twofold  mood — resentment  for 
their  failure  to  forestall  society's  sickness ;  wistful  wondering  whether 
they  may  contribute  toward  its  cure.  In  that  same  charge  to  his 
successor  at  Union  Seminary,  President  Coffin  spoke  of  the  more 
favorable  *'climate"  for  Christian  faith  today  than  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  true :  the  winds  of  doctrine  are  blowing  more  advantageously 
for  Christianity  just  now  than  at  any  time  in  our  mature  manhood. 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  that.     But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  it. 

Every  sailor,  even  an  amateur  skipper,  knows  well  that  not  one 
but  two  factors  determine  the  direction  and  movement  of  his  craft. 
There  are  the  winds  which  blow  upon  the  surface.  And  there  are 
the  tides  beneath,  moving  silently  and  inexorably,  controlling  his 
advance  or  retreat  far  more  powerfully  than  the  surface  breezes. 

It  is  true  that  the  surface  winds  blow  today  in  directions  more 
favorable  to  the  Christian  cause.  But  the  tides,  the  deep,  undersurface 
currents !  These  have  been  setting  dead  against  everything  we  think 
important,  and  for  more  than  a  generation.  Two  world  wars  in  a 
quarter  century,  and  imminent  threat  of  a  third  and  last,  are  only 
the  most  obvious  and  hackneyed  evidence.  There  is  much  more — the 
disintegration  of  the  family,  the  denial  of  moral  norms,  the  disdain 
of  proven  wisdom  of  the  centuries,  the  displacement  of  religion  from 
its  traditional — and  absolutely  necessary — centrality,  the  deterioration 
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of  professional  standards,  the  aimless  futility  of  the  intellectuals,  the 
spreading  lawlessness  of  the  masses,  the  seeping  contagion  of  cynicism, 
desperation,  near-despair. 

Make  no  mistake.  Statistics  of  church  growth  and  church  pros- 
perity to  the  contrary,  in  the  larger  view,  the  Christian  Church  is  7iot 
gaining  ground ;  we  are  not  even  holding  our  own.  Here  is  reason 
to  brush  through  the  conventional,  the  superficial,  the  obvious ;  to  get 
your  eye  and  mind  and  will  fastened  upon  the  bull's-eye,  the  main 
issues.  Here  is  compulsion  to  a  new  insistency,  urgency,  passionate 
earnestness  in  all  you  do,  and  all  you  seek  to  lead  this  school  to 

be  and  do. 

IV. 

Just  here  arises  your  most  harassing  dilemma.  The  theological 
educator  who  is  alive  to  his  true  situation  and  task  stands  always 
at  the  heart  of  a  veritable  network  of  tensions,  of  conflicting  demands. 
He  is  in  tension  between  the  past  AND  the  present— between  his 
custodianship  of  a  "faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  declaring  a 
Gospel  *'the  same,  yesterday,  today  and  forever"  and  his  sensitiveness 
to  the  mood  of  his  own  time,  glorying  in  its  superficial  illusion  that 
"all  things  have  become  new." 

More  baffling,  he  stands  in  tension  between  the  command  of  the 
Gospel  AND  the  demands  of  the  churches.  The  divinity  school  wel- 
comes to  its  halls  young  men  and  women  ruddy  with  youthful  ideal- 
ism, more  often  than  not  claimed  for  Christian  service  by  clear  vision 
of  Christ's  whole  Gospel,  ardent  to  bear  that  Gospel,  undiluted,  to  a 
church  and  a  society  so  desperately  needing  its  stringent  catharsis  and 
its  painful  healing.  We  yearn  to  send  forth  prophets  in  the  authentic 
succession  of  old,  schooled  to  the  prophetic  task  of  today.  Then 
comes  the  insistent  demand  of  the  market,  of  the  churches  to  whom 
these  youth  must  minister:  "Send  us  no  revolutionaries,  no  question- 
ers of  the  accepted  conventions,  no  disturbers  of  our  comfortable 
complacencies."  This  tension  which  grips  us  in  theological  halls  so 
acutely  is  a  reflection  of  the  inner  character  of  the  churches  whose 
servants  we  are. 

Again,  we  are  in  tension  between  the  reality  of  the  true  Church 
AND  the  actualities  of  our  churches.  We  are  pledged  to  "one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism" ;  therefore,  one  Church  of  Christ.  We  are 
under  orders  from  one,  or  it  may  be  several,  of  the  multitudinous 
fragments  of  that  Church,  in  all  their  piddling  divided  ineffectiveness, 
each  taking  to  itself  the  authority  and  claims  which  belong  only  to 
the  Whole.  We  must  seek  and  preach  the  entire  Will  of  Christ.  We 
must  countenance  if  not  partner  the  most  flagrant  and  shameful  denial 
of  that  Will  of  which  Christians  are  guilty— divisions  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.    We  are  bidden  to  be  one  Body ;  we  are  compelled  to  accept 
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and  perpetuate  limbs  severed  from  one  another  in  piddling  pride  and 
ineffectiveness. 

Finally,  most  of  the  lesser  stresses  are  caught  up  in,  all  are  over- 
shadowed by,  that  one  inescapable  tension  which  sets  the  very  condi- 
tions of  existence,  not  only  for  the  seminaries  or  even  for  the 
churches,  but  for  every  Christian  worthy  of  the  name — the  conflict 
between  the  Faith  AND  the  World;  between  the  axioms  regarding 
life  and  history  and  reality  which  are  the  bedrock  of  Christian  certi- 
tude and  the  assumptions  concerning  life  and  history  and  reality  which 
do  in  fact  control  the  conduct  of  ninety  per  cent  of  men  and  all 
nations  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time.  We  are  committed  — absolutely 
committed  by  conviction  and  by  pledged  allegiance — to  TRUTH  as 
it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  live  among  men  and  within  nations  and  of 
a  world  which  deny  and  flout  that  TRUTH  by  which  alone  they 
might  find  fulfillment. 

Make  no  mistake.  There  is  no  easy  resolution  of  these  tensions. 
Rather,  we  must  school  ourselves,  and  our  students,  in  their  ines- 
capable bonds,  our  whole  ministry  through,  so  that  we  shall  never 
seek  escape,  either  through  futile  defiance  or  through  flaccid  ac- 
quiescence. 

V. 

At  such  a  time,  in  such  a  world,  servant  of  such  a  church,  called 
to  the  headship  of  a  school  of  prophets — what  guideposts  might  you 
plant  to  direct  you  along  the  long  pilgrimage  ahead  ?  Let  me  suggest 
four : 

1.  The  first  follows  from  the  new  and  more  favorable  intellectual 
climate  of  our  day. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dispute  over  elementary  prolegomena 
— men's  inherent  wilfulness  and  blindness ;  their  need  of  religion ; 
the  reconciliation  of  science  and  theolog}' ;  the  imperative  to  social 
justice ;  the  futility  of  parochialism  and  narrow  nationalism ;  the 
necessity  of  world  order;  the  impotence  of  a  divided  Christendom — 
just  the  matters  which  would  have  preoccupied  your  attention  a 
quarter  century  ago.  Today,  all  this  can  be  assumed.  Not  that  these 
questions  are  now,  or  will  ever  be,  fully  settled.  But  they  lie,  not  at 
the  heart  of  the  world's  need,  but  on  its  periphery.  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  sight  than  church  leaders,  especially  theologians,  thrashing 
over  old  straw,  unaware  that  they  confront  new,  far  more  urgent  and 
far  profounder  demands.  What  men  ask  is  not  convincing  proof  of 
the  probable  existence  of  Deity ;  what  they  ask  is :  Christian  Faith 
in  all  its  wholeness,  richness,  fullness,  compelling  adequacy.  Indeed, 
the  great  question  is  not  "why?"  or  even  "what?",  but  'Iww?"  Here 
is  one  guidepost  for  your  life. 
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2.  The  second  flows  from  the  particular  location  of  this  school  near 
the  heart  of  a  great  university. 

All  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  time  are  reflected  within 
liigher  education,  many  of  them  have  there  their  most  vivid  and  vital 
expression.  Among  Christians,  the  subtle  temptation  is  always  pres- 
ent to  discern  distant  fields  ripe  for  harvest,  and  pass  over  the  en- 
velopincT  territory,  whether  fallow  or  shallow  or  thorn-infested.  For 
you,  oul-  World  comes  to  focus  on  this  campus.  If  I  may  venture 
to  say  so,  your  most  clamant  "mission  field"  is  not  in  China  or  Africa, 
but  in  Durham. 

The  prevailing  philosophy  of  our  day  pervades  our  universities 
and  their  teaching— that  knowledge  consists  of  innumerable  fragments 
of  truth,  spread  higgledy-piggledy,  to  be  savored  and  swallowed  like 
so  many  morsels  of  intellectual  pabulum.  Indeed,  the  typical  pres- 
ent-day curriculum  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  cafeteria, 
where  unnumbered  delicacies  are  strung  along  a  moving  belt,  without 
benefit  of  dietary  balance  or  completeness.  And  the  result  in  the 
minds  of  the  students?  Obesity,  mental  indigestion,  or,  it  may  be. 
malnutrition,  and  even  pernicious  intellectual  anaemia ! 

But  is  that  the  character  of  truth  of  which  human  knowledge  is 
the  apprehension?  Or  is  Truth  an  organic  unity,  each  several  part 
being  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  place  within  the  whole?  And,  if 
Truth  is  an  organic  whole,  whence  derives  its  interrelatedness  and 
coherence?  We  are  driven  hard  up  against  the  question  of  God. 
Learning  which  does  not  confess  Him  as  its  foundation  and  which 
does  not  aspire  to  Him  as  its  Goal,  is  false  learning,  whatever  its 
achievements  and  its  claims.  The  issue  is  one  of  Truth,  of  the  nature 
of  Reality. 

3.  The  third  arises  from  the  special  situation  within  the  Christian 
churches  today,  and  also  the  distinctive  virtues  (and  vices)  of  the 
Communion  whose  loyal  servant  you  are. 

I  have  protested  exaggerated  claims  for  the  strength  of  our 
churches.  But  there  is  one  hopeful  feature  of  their  present  life— 
"the  gathering  tide  of  Christian  unity."  In  the  ancient  world,  it  was 
said :  "All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  In  contemporary  politics,  all  ques- 
tions end  at  Moscow.  But,  for  the  churches,  every  problem  and  obli- 
gation points  to  a  single  inexorable  necessity— larger  unity. 

Unity  is  laid  upon  our  churches  as  an  inescapable  obligation  be- 
cause none  of  their  greatest  problems  can  be  adequately  met— the 
halting  of  secularism,  the  reclamation  of  education,  the  confrontation 
of  Government,  the  amelioration  of  social  disease  and  disorder ;  none 
of  their  most  clamant  tasks  can  be  effectively  discharged — especially 
the  reaching  of  the  unchurched,  evangelism- save  through  the  massed 
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Qiristian  strength  of  all  churches  directed  unitedly  upon  common  re- 
sponsibilities.    Unity  is,  also,  clearly  the  command  of  Christ. 

Let  us  be  clear  what  is  the  Christian  unity  required.  Not,  in  the 
first  instance,  organic  reunion,  but  an  obligation  far  more  immediate 
and  immediately  achievable — the  whole-hearted  pooling  of  resources, 
a  unified  strategy  and  deployment  of  men  and  means,  the  conscription 
of  ablest  leadership  out  of  every  church  for  the  service  of  all  the 
churches — in  order  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  proclaim  a  single 
Evangel,  show  forth  a  common  front,  advance  massed  strength.  Here, 
surely,  is  Christ's  imperative  to  His  churches  in  this  generation. 

4.  The  final  guidepost  is  dictated,  not  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  our  time,  but  by  the  perennial  character  of  your  task,  as  the  leader 
of  a  great  training-school  of  ministers.  It  is  a  private  matter,  a  very 
intimate  matter,  between  you  and  your  Master.  I  know  you  are 
fully  alive  to  it.  Doubtless  you  are  already  gravely  troubled,  over- 
burdened by  it.     "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 

Here,  one  can  hardly  do  more  than  confess  a  common  concern 
and  a  common  need,  and  point  to  a  great  truth,  confirmed  times 
beyond  numbering  in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  stood  in 
this  post  before  you.  It  is  the  deepest  secret  of  the  ways  of  God  that 
He  ofifers  resources  of  spirit  directly  proportional  to  the  gravity 
and  difficulty  of  the  tasks  to  which  He  summons  men.  Moreover. 
He  works  through  them  far  beyond  their  powers  or  their  virtue.  In- 
deed, whatever  of  wisdom,  of  strength,  of  healing,  of  fruitfulness 
issues  from  their  labors  is  not  of  them,  but  through  them.  They  are, 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  "ministers" — agents,  representatives, 
channels. 

One  of  the  greatest  contemporary  Negro  educators  of  the  South, 
explaining  the  phenomenal  achievements  of  his  efforts  against  in- 
credible adversities  revealed  the  secret :  "I  just  kept  on  praying  as  if 
everything  depended  on  God,  and  kept  on  working  as  if  everything 
depended  on  me." 

May  you  find  Him  your  strong  Consolation,  and,  increasingly. 
your  most  intimate  Comrade ! 


The  Reply  to  the  Charge 
"The  Purpose  of  a  Divinity  School" 

^3'  Harold  A.  Bosley 

As  we  listened  to  Dr.  Van  Dusen's  lucid  analysis  of  the  problems 
faced  by  theological  schools  today,  I  was  reminded  of  something 
Mr.  Charles  Kettering,  himself  an  eminent  scientist,  said  in  his 
address  to  the  American  Association  of  Science  in  Boston  last  year. 
He  remarked  that  the  first  characteristic  of  a  good  research  scientist 
is  this:  **He  must  not  bruise  easily."  If  this  generation  of  preachers 
and  teachers  of  religion  are  to  face  the  hard  problems  and  fulfil  the 
high  hopes  outlined  in  Dr.  Van  Dusen's  charge  they,  too,  must  not 
bruise  easily.  For  by  even  the  most  conservative  reckoning  the 
twenty-five  years  just  ahead  will  be  among  the  most  difficult  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  enterprise.  Since  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
religion  to  live  responsibly  in  the  faith  of  the  hardest  issues  of  the 
day,  we  who  profess  it  and  teach  it  will  necessarily  find  our  way  into 
the  deepest  problems,  the  sharpest  controversies,  and  the  bitterest 
conflicts  of  today  and  tomorrow.  My  task  as  administrative  officer 
of  the  Divinity  School  dififers  only  in  degree  and  not  at  all  in  kind 
from  that  of  the  professors  and  students.  The  problems  that  are  the 
private  concern  of  the  deanship  are  numerous,  perplexing,  and  not 
wholly  unimportant.  Looking  back  now  on  the  work  of  the  last 
year,  I  am  prepared  properly  to  appreciate  a  story  sent  along  by 
bean  Willard  L.  Sperry,  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  when  he 
learned  that  I  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  to  this  post.  A 
nervous  freshman  approached  Dean  Sperry' s  secretary  and  asked, 
''Is  the  Bean  dizzy?"  I  must  confess  that  I  laughed  at  that  question 
with  greater  freedom  one  year  ago  than  I  do  today ! 

Necessary  as  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  for  me  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  administrative  policy  and  detail,  strictly  speaking,  they 
are  subordinate  to  the  major  matters  which  Dr.  Van  Dusen  has  pre- 
sented and  which  must  stand  in  the  forefront  of  our  common  thought 
and  life  here  together.  As  we  survey  these  problems  in  which  we 
must  define  our  mission  and  discover  our  destiny  we  will  want  to 
take  immediate  stock  of  our  spiritual  resources  for  meeting  them.  We 
shall  find,  I  trust,  that  we  have  both  ultimate  and  immediate  resources 
sufficient — if  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  them. 

Our  ultimate  resources  are  as  old  as  the  Christian  faith  itself. 

JVe  believe  in  God.  We  believe  Him  to  be  the  basic  Fact  and 
Factor  in  the  world — the  only  really  ultimate  Fact  conceivable.  We 
believe  in  Him  as  the  Creator,  Sustainer  and  Redeemer  of  the  world — 
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and  we  propose,  in  all  sincerity,  to  find  our  way  in  His  will  in  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  us  to  do  it. 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  One  in  whose  life  and  teachings 
we  have  our  clearest  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  for  the  life  of  man. 
We  shall  try  to  behold  "his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,"  and  humbly  to  bathe  our  entire  life  in  the  radiance 
of  that  glory.  In  addition  (I  should  say,  in  consequence)  we  propose 
to  follow  him  as  our  leader  and  guide  in  the  redemptive  activity  of 
our  personal  and  collective  life. 

We  believe  in  the  Christian  church  as  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
both  believe  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  and  propose  to  take  their 
belief  seriously.  We  reject  as  hopelessly  superficial  the  current 
sophism  that  a  man  can  be  a  Christian  without  being  a  churchman. 
And  w^e  do  this  not  in  a  fit  of  sectarian  pique  but  because  the  facts 
all  point  that  way.  The  Christian  church,  with  its  obvious  and  regret- 
table faults,  has  been  and  is  the  carrier  of  the  Christian  view  of  life 
and  history.  Without  its  ceaseless  work  through  nearly  two  thousand 
years  the  so-called  spiritual  foundations  of  our  culture — which  have 
been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  I  grant 
you — would  be  pagan  not  Christian.  The  Christian  faith  is  as  neces- 
sarily social  as  it  is  personal.  Try  to  make  it  exclusively  one  or  the 
other — and  it  dies.  This  we  know  from  history — and,  that  as  much 
as  other  positive  values,  is  why  we  both  are  and  propose  never  to 
forget  that  we  are  churchmen. 

These  ultimate  resources  are  the  common  property  of  Christian 
men  and  women  everywhere,  and  we  own  them  as  the  broad  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  shall  try  to  build  the  program  of  our  Divinity 
School. 

In  addition  to  them  are  the  immediate  resources — the  more  ob- 
viously tangible  ones,  shall  we  say? — upon  which  we  shall  steadily 
rely. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  give  thanks  often  enough  or  with  enough 
sincerity  for  the  fact  that  we  as  a  Divinity  School  are  an  integral 
part  of  a  great  university  which  from  its  inception  has  recognized 
the  incomparable  importance  of  religion  in  life.  Who  will  attempt 
to  weigh  the  importance  of  this  in  a  day  of  increasing  secularism  in 
higher  education  ?  I  am  not  at  all  vague  as  to  what  I  mean  by  secu- 
larism in  this  regard.  By  secularism  I  mean  the  attempt  to  dislodge 
religion  from  the  center  and  locate  it,  if  anywhere,  somewhere  on  the 
circumference  of  life.  Secularism  has  worked  its  work  quite  uncon- 
sciously in  some  cases  but  very  consciously  in  others,  in  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  major  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  not  here!  Though  the  impulse  in  that  direction  has 
never  been  wholly  lacking  here  or  anywhere  else. 
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Here  we  have  a  major  university  whose  short  history  as  a  uni- 
versity drives  a  strong  tap  root  into  the  long  history  of  a  college  whose 
concern  for  liberal,  intelligent  religion  was  and  remains  one  of  its 
crowning  glories ;  a  university  whose  charter  provides  for  the  nurture 
of  a  vital  religious  faith  throughout  the  whole  program  of  the  uni- 
versity life  and  curriculum;  a  university  whose  administration  have 
always  been  keenly  aware  of  the  inseparability  of  religion  from  life 
and  who  have  sought  to  further  the  work  of  religion  on  this  campus 
in  every  way.  Here  (God  saved  the  mark!)  is  a  major  university 
two-thirds  of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  are  presented  for  approval 
to  the  two  Carolina  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Here  is  a 
major  university  the  architectural  design  of  whose  campus  has  placed 
this  chapel  of  incomparable  beauty  at  the  very  center  of  the  physical 
plant!  Do  you  wonder  that  one  stepping  into  my  position  gives 
thanks  daily  because  his  work  has  fallen  "in  pleasant  places  ?" 

Another  of  the  nearer  resources  upon  which  we  rely  is  the  open- 
hearted  and  open-armed  hospitality  of  the  Christian  churches  in  this 
community  and  in  this  general  section  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  work  in  a  divinity  school  that  has  a 
warm,  vital,  and  yet  a  free  relationship  with  the  churches  in  the 
surrounding  areas.  An  adequate  divinity  school  is  impossible  with- 
out a  real  comradeship  between  the  school  and  a  church  or  churches. 
This  comradeship  must  be  characterized  by  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
interdependence  of  school  and  church,  yet  of  the  independence  which 
they  must  have  of  each  other.  The  Divinity  School  is  not  a  church, 
and  the  church  is  not  a  divinity  school — yet  separated  from  each  other, 
both  are  weakened  and  finally  some  essential  part  of  each  one  dies. 
A  school  that  simply  concentrates  on  research  in  religion  and  an- 
nounces, whether  proudly  or  not,  its  separation  from  or  lack  of 
interest  in  the  church,  will  soon  find  itself  treating  religion  as  a  way 
of  thought  rather  than  a  way  of  life.  Let  this  happen,  and  religion 
becomes  a  matter  of  nice  distinctions  finely  drawn  about  matters  that 
are  of  increasing  concern  to  a  decreasing  number  of  people.  What 
began,  historically,  as  a  blaze  of  new  life  will  end  as  an  ethically  in- 
significant irrelevance. 

Conversely,  when  a  church  is  content  with  a  leadership  that  has 
not  received  the  hardest  kind  of  intellectual  discipline  it  more  than 
foreswears  the  great  tradition  of  rational  religion  because,  in  so  doing, 
it  surely  consigns  itself  to  a  future  of  increasing  intellectual  vagueness 
and  mounting  emotionalism  which  is  finally  indistinguishable  from  the 
worst  forms  of  group  hysteria.  We  intend  to  steer  a  sharp  course 
between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  a  Divinity  School  separated 
from  the  church  and  the  church  separated  from  a  Divinity  School. 
Amiel,  the  French  philosopher  mystic,  said,  "He  who  is  silent  is 
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forgotten ;  he  who  does  not  advance  falls  back ;  he  who  stops  is  dis- 
tanced ;  he  who  ceases  to  become  greater  becomes  smaller ;  he  who 
leaves  off  gives  up."  This  sums  up  the  general  spirit  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University.  As  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  their  thinking  and  planning,  realizing  that  all  of  them  have  had 
a  much  longer  period  of  acquaintance  with  this  school  than  I,  I  have 
come  to  the  considered  conclusion  that  they  have  no  superiors  among 
the  theological  educators  of  the  country  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  relevance  of  the  work  of  seminaries  and  divinity 
schools  in  the  immediate  future.  They  know  that  an  opening  future 
lies  ahead  of  us  here  providing  we  lose  neither  courage  and  faith  in 
our  mission  nor  comradeship  with  each  other. 

May  I  suggest  in  a  sentence  the  purpose  of  a  divinity  school  ?  That 
purpose  is  to  train  professional  leaders  for  the  Christian  churches. 
This  task  includes  as  the  central,  but  by  no  means  exclusive,  respon- 
sibility, that  of  training  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  church.  The 
work  of  the  modern  church  requires  several  distinct  kinds  of  leader- 
ship, and  it  is  the  obligation  of  an  adequate  divinity  school  to  furnish 
persons  for  all  such  areas  of  need.  The  urgency  of  this  undertaking 
will  become  apparent  as  we  survey  the  kinds  of  leadership  which  an 
adequate  divinity  school  can  help  provide.  Also  the  costliness  of  the 
entire  enterprise  will  be  obvious.  Nor  will  the  cost  be  simply  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents — though  that  will  be  great,  but  no  greater  than 
we  can  afford  and  no  greater  than  the  need.  We  shall  need  to  pay 
the  additional  cost  of  rethinking  all  and  possibly  redesigning  some 
of  the  work  we  are  now  doing.  Then  we  shall  need  to  ask  how  to 
expand  and  vitalize  our  area  of  usefulness  to  the  Christian  church. 

II 

Areas  of  Church  Life  Needing  Professional  Leadership 
The  Ministry. 

Most  of  our  students  will  be  in  training  for  the  ministry.  Conse- 
quently, we  shall  give  careful  attention  to  every  phase  of  the  ministry 
that  can  be  presented  either  in  the  classroom  or  in  field  work  of  one 
kind  or  other  under  responsible  and  competent  supervision  and  direc- 
tion. It  must  be  apparent  that  while  not  all  ministers  are  interested 
in  becoming  or  need  to  become  great  scholars,  all  ministers  should  be 
scholarly  in  the  exact  sense  of  appreciating  the  meaning  and  possess- 
ing some  of  the  essential  tools  of  scholarship.  The  minister  who  is 
not  a  true  master  of  the  central  book  of  our  faith,  the  Bible,  will  not 
be  as  effective  a  teacher  and  preacher  as  he  might  otherwise  be.  Onlv 
as  he  possesses  some  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  tools  of 
scholarly  research  will  he  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  a  literalistic 
fundamentalism  that  poisons  all  its  controls.    We  propose  to  graduate 
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as  holders  of  the  B.D.  degree  only  such  persons  as  have  demonstrated 
their  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  spirit  and  the  tools  of  liberal, 
critical  scholarship. 

The  well  trained  minister  will  have  faced  in  the  classroom  many 
if  not  most  of  the  major  problems  which  he  will  confront  in  church 
life.  Not  in  the  same  concrete  form,  to  be  sure,  but  in  principle  and 
in  as  many  specific  cases  as  possible.  We  shall  want  to  give  our  B.D. 
candidates  some  understanding  of  the  problems  faced  in  the  rural  as 
well  as  urban  churches.  We  shall  want  them  to  be  trained  in  the 
art  of  counselling  and  pastoral  care.  We  shall  want  them  well  along 
the  way  toward  becoming  clear,  persuasive  speakers,  and  preachers 
who  gladly  accept  the  discipline  of  the  pulpit.  We  shall  want  them 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  religious  education. 
W^e  shall  want  them  both  to  know  how  to  conduct  a  service  of  wor- 
ship and  to  know  the  true  meaning  of  vital  private  worship.  While 
many  of  these  goals  cannot  be  achieved  through  teaching  alone, 
effective  teaching  can  open  the  doors  to  their  achievement  in  life. 

In  addition  to  these  aims  (which  are  traditional  in  the  better 
divinity  schools  of  the  country)  we  need  to  take  seriously  the  self 
evident  proposition  that  a  well-trained  minister  will  have  a  firm  grasp 
on  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  age  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  Some 
such  problems  will  be  social,  some  economic,  some  racial,  some  na- 
tional, some  international  in  origin  and  point  of  major  tension.  The 
minister  needs  to  know  what  these  problems  are,  how  and  why  they 
emerge,  what  ways  of  meeting  them  have  been  tried — and  with  what 
success — and  what  ones  are  now  "live  alternatives"  in  the  thought 
and  life  of  our  time.  This  means  that  we  shall  be  as  keenly  interested 
in  having  our  graduates  well  trained  in  history,  the  social  studies 
and  philosophy,  as  in  the  traditional  seminary  discipline. 

It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  we  say  at  this  stage  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  be  frightened  away  from  any  vital  problem  for  fear 
someone  will  think  it  "controversial."  Any  problem  worth  working 
at  is  controversial.  We  do  not  propose  to  train  men  to  be  specialists 
in  the  irrelevant.  We  propose  to  train  men  who  know  what  the 
score  is  so  far  as  human  information  can  find  out  the  score  on  the 
vital  and  burning  issues  of  this  day.  Therefore,  any  human  problem 
is  our  problem.  Like  John  Wesley,  we  propose  to  take  the  world  of 
human  relations  as  our  parish  and  train  our  men  to  be  good  ministers 
therein.  To  alter  the  figure  somewhat,  we  propose  to  take  the  axe 
of  our  faith  and  go  to  work  upon  the  major  issues  of  our  time.  And 
the  chips  will  have  to  fall  where  they  will. 

Now  on  this  point  of  training  men  in  the  broad-gauged  under- 
standing of  the  concrete  nature  of  the  problems  of  the  day  in  which 
we  live,  we  have  reason  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
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our  school  is  an  integral  part  of  this  major  university  and  we  shall 
continue  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  distinctive  fact  that  this  uni- 
versity is  not  only  aware  but  proud  of  its  relationship  with  religion. 
We  propose  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  fact.  We  of  the  Divinity 
School  faculty  will  want  to  study  ways  of  taking  full  ad\antage  of 
the  kinds  of  cooperation  that  can  be  carried  on  in  a  great  university 
like  this.  We  do  not  have  to  go  through  a  long  administrative 
rigmarole  in  order  to  work  out  real  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments. We  and  they  are  essential,  integral,  and  cooperative  parts  of 
the  same  educational  institution.  We  can  and  should  take  much 
fuller  advantage  of  this  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

On  one  point  you  can  rest  assured.  When  we  graduate  a  person 
from  this  school,  he  will  be  as  well  trained  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
for  us  to  make  him.  Our  standards,  already  high,  are  going  to  be 
made  even  higher  and  they  are  going  to  be  held  to  inflexibly.  We 
consider  it  a  service  to  the  Christian  Cause  both  to  refuse  to  graduate 
incompetent  men  and  to  graduate  only  those  who  are  carefully  trained. 
In  doing  this  we  shall  not  make  a  fetish  of  pedantic  scholarship  but 
we  w^ill  exalt  the  alert,  creative  scholarship  that  will  help  the  church 
meet  the  challenge  of  these  days.  To  this  end  we  are  strengthening 
the  already  excellent  faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  by  the  addition  of 
other  men,  some  of  whom  have  already  been  secured  and  their  appoint- 
ments announced.  Other  appointments  will  be  made  as  soon  as  satis- 
factory personnel  can  be  found. 

Because  our  students  must  minister  to  a  Church  caught  up  in  a 
world  crisis,  we  need  to  have  in  our  midst  living  symbols  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  world  church.  For  we  have  a  world  fellowship  with 
which  to  meet  this  world  crisis,  and  it  is  no  mean  fellowship !  There 
are  six  hundred  million  of  us  scattered  all  over  the  earth  and  as  we 
learn  how  to  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  who  can  say 
what  cannot  be  done  in  and  through  it  ?  But  we  need  to  have  on  our 
campus,  in  our  divinity  school,  living  symbols  of  the  world  church, 
and  I  shall  not  rest  content  until  we  have  here  a  visiting  professorship 
in  ecumenical  Christianity  filled  by  an  outstanding  scholar  of  some 
other  country  every  year.  Think  what  it  can  mean  to  our  students 
and  to  our  campus  and  church  life  as  well  to  have  a  succession  of  men 
from  Scotland,  England,  Germany,  France,  Africa,  Switzerland, 
China,  Japan,  India,  Latin  America,  Canada  in  our  midst  for  instruc- 
tion and  fellowship ! 

Religious  Education 

In  no  area  of  the  Christian  program  is  there  so  much  heart-  search- 
ing both  as  to  principles  and  program  as  in  religious  education.  This 
unrest  is  inescapable — and  for  several  good  reasons. 
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First,  the  church  must  pursue  her  mission  in  an  increasingly 
literate  world.  Educate  or  perish  is  the  law  of  survival  for  social 
institutions  today  as  never  before.  Education  is  big  business  in  this 
country.  It  involves  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  the  life 
energies  of  millions  of  people,  and  is  the  life  blood  of  many  indus- 
tries. Laws  require  children  to  go  to  school  for  a  longer  period  of 
their  life  than  ever  before.  With  all  the  sentiment  for  lower  taxes 
now  abroad  in  the  country,  no  seasoned  political  leader  would  think 
of  decreasing  the  amount  of  public  moneys  which  flow  into  the  school 
system.  It  is  much  safer  to  present  himself  as  one  who  wants  better 
schools.  I  have  lived  through  the  heat  of  many  municipal  elections 
without  seeing  one  exception  to  that  rule.  The  rule  holds  because 
people  want  a  good  educational  system.  They  may  be  confused  about 
what  constitutes  "good" ;  they  may  want  it  without  being  willing 
to  pay  for  it — but  the  all  important  point  for  us  just  now  is  that  they 
want  it. 

The  newspaper,  radio,  and  motion  pictures  are  powerful  media 
for  driving  home  ideas,  suggesting  attitudes,  cultivating  tastes,  formu- 
lating opinions  on  matters  of  morals,  manners,  and  practices.  Indeed, 
they  are  so  powerful  that  they  come  to  us  bearing  a  blessing  or  a 
curse,  depending  upon  the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  They  are  either 
colleagues  or  opponents  of  the  church  in  her  effort  to  redeem  the 
world.  That  being  true,  the  church  has  no  choice  but  to  raise  up  in 
the  minds  of  her  people  certain  canons  of  judgment  and  taste  which 
will  enable  them  to  move  with  wisdom  and  confidence  among  the  other 
teachers  of  the  human  spirit. 

Second,  the  church  has  been  paying  increasing  attention  to  reli- 
gious education  as  a  major  part  of  her  program.  The  problem  of 
training  converts  and  children  must  be  faced  by  any  group  that  seeks 
to  perpetuate  itself.  Historically  speaking,  there  is  no  single  form 
or  pattern  of  religious  education  in  the  Christian  church.  Of  course 
she  has  always  had  some  type  of  educational  procedure,  the  form  of 
which  has  varied  from  age  to  age  and  from  one  kind  of  civilization 
to  another.  Here  in  America,  for  example,  we  have  passed  or  are 
passing  from  one  dominant  type  to  another  within  our  generation. 
The  old  camp  meeting  idea  illustrates  the  point.  All  of  its  grosser 
emotionalisms  has  either  passed  away  or  is  under  sentence  to  do  so. 
Yet  the  church  is  making  extensive  use  of  special  conferences  and 
assemblies,  of  retreats  and  study  groups,  which  divide  their  efforts 
between  inspiration  and  information,  as  they  say.  Nor  are  mass 
meetings  forsaken  even  though  they  are  no  longer  the  emotional  orgies 
they  once  were.  They  represent  powerful  ways  of  persuading  men 
to  think,  plan,  and  act  as  responsible  social  beings.     A\'e  are  deluged 
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with  audio-visual  aids,  drama,  and  many  other  devices  for  promoting 
education.  A  new  appreciation  of  the  role  of  music  is  noticeable 
throughout  the  church.  I  cite  these  facts  to  illustrate  the  changes  in 
the  religious  educational  programs  which  have  come  about  in  less 
than  a  century  in  our  church  life. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  a  special  kind  of  training  is  needed  for 
leadership  in  a  religious  education  program  that  will  serve  the  present 
age.  The  church  needs  specialists  in  religious  education — people  who 
have  been  trained  for  the  task  of  guiding  the  changing  emphasis  of  the 
church  into  more  and  more  creative  channels.  Large  churches  will 
have  such  a  person  on  their  staff.  Conferences  have  a  regular  staff 
of  them  to  serve  the  needs  of  many  churches  and  many  phases  of  the 
program.  In  a  very  real  sense  every  minister  must  be  his  own  director 
of  religious  education  in  the  large  majority  of  our  churches.  He 
should  know,  therefore,  how  to  do  the  job  properly. 

Specifically  we  propose  to  train  leaders  who  can  help  produce  a 
more  realistic  curriculum  than  most  church  schools  and  church  school 
publications  are  now  using.  The  only  miracle  involved  in  this  is  that 
of  hard,  persistent  work  under  the  creative  leadership  of  several 
prominent  religious  educators.  To  this  end  then  we  shall  want  to  con- 
sider the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  work  we  are  already  doing  in 
the  field  of  religious  education.  I  do  not  now  see,  and  I  would  not  pre- 
tend to  give  you  the  impression  that  I  do  see,  the  specific  ways  in 
which  this  should  develop.  But  we  have  placed  it  at  the  center  of  our 
thoughts  and  we  will  not  let  it  get  out  of  focus  until  we  get  a  good 
answer  for  it.  For,  one  thing  is  clear,  we  can  no  longer  write  off  re- 
ligious education  as  a  kind  of  unwanted  stepchild,  as  something  quite 
subordinate  to  the  regular  seminary  discipline.  It  is  as  important  to 
the  total  life  of  the  church  as  the  training  of  the  minister. 

Missionary  Training. 

The  Christian  church  from  her  inception  has  been  a  missionary 
movement.  Notice — I  did  not  say  she  has  supported  the  missionary 
movement — I  said  she  is  a  missionary  movement.  He  who  asks 
that  she  desist  from  missionary  activities  is  asking,  in  simple  truth, 
that  she  die.  Since  she  has  no  intention  of  doing  this,  she  is  con- 
fronted by  the  need  for  persons  trained  in  meeting  the  problems  which 
arise  when  persons  from  one  religious  background  or  culture  seek 
to  share  those  of  another  culture  or  religious  background.  The 
dogmatic  assumption  that  we  alone  have  the  truth,  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  others,  is  an  utterly  vicious  half-truth,  as  anyone 
who  possesses  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Christian  history 
knows.  Christianity  has  been  progressively  enriched  and  strengthened 
by  the  necessity  of  adapting  her  message  to  the  thought  and  social 
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patterns  of  one  culture  after  another  from  the  very  beginning  of  her 
historic  career.  These  successive  experiences  have  delivered  her  from 
provincialism  and,  as  much  as  anything  else,  promoted  her  sense  of 
world  mission. 

The  church  needs  missionaries  today  as  badly  as  ever  before.  She 
needs  well-trained  missionaries  worse  than  at  any  other  time  in  her 
history.  For  the  missionary  must  be  able  to  work  with  his  people  in 
terms' of  their  own  vocabulary,  thought  patterns,  and  culture.  This 
can  be  done  only  if  information  is  coupled  with  an  intense  desire  to 
serve.  The  missionary  should  be  able  to  do  more  than  preach  by 
word  of  mouth ;  he  must  be  able  to  help  them  with  problems  of  health, 
or  education,  or  agriculture,  or  industry.  We  shall  want  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  developing  our  work  in  missions  until  we  are  able 
to  help  produce  the  kind  of  leadership  the  church  needs  in  this  field. 
We  should  be  able  to  channel  the  immense  resources  of  our  uni- 
versity into  the  training  of  people  for  these  positions  of  service  in 
the  far  corners  of  the  world.  As  an  essential  first  step  we  shall  want 
to  add  at  least  one  man — an  experienced  educator  and  missionary — 
to  our  stafif  as  soon  as  humanly  possible.  Undoubtedly  he  will  want 
to  suggest  other  additions  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  create  a 
splendid  program  for  missionary  training.  If  students  of  our  time 
are  right  in  their  grim  conclusion  that  ''our  sands  are  running  out," 
we  shall  not  want  to  delay  long  this  important  development  in  the 
life  of  the  school  and  church. 

Ill 
Conclusions 
We  move  into  these  tremendous  problems  knowing  that  they  will 
take  time,  patience,  cooperation,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  we 
move  with  confidence.  Our  progress  will  not  be  a  lock-step  sort  of 
development.  With  so  many  persons  and  points  of  view  involved  all 
along  the  line,  progress  may  necessarily  be  slow — slower  than  the 
need  warrants.  I  cannot  let  you  go  without  sharing  with  you,  very 
briefly,  certain  general  attitudes  and  aims  of  my  own  which  will  indi- 
cate better  than  anything  else  my  position  in  the  development  of  the 
work  at  the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University. 

We  shall  not  try  to  build  a  certain  "school  of  thought" — whether 
orthodox,  neo-orthodox,  naturalistic,  or  of  any  given  brand  of  liberal- 
ism. To  say  this  is  not  to  depreciate  the  value  of  any  one  of  these 
schools  of  thought.  It  is  simply  and  searchingly  to  question  the 
value  of  the  strategy  of  indoctrination  in  a  graduate  school  of  religion. 
I  should  like,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to  man 
our  staff  with  men  of  various  points  of  view,  thus  bringing  into  a 
sharp  and  luminous  focus  the  creative  movements  within  the  Christian 
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tradition  in  our  own  time.  There  will  be  complete  freedom  of  thought 
and  instruction  for  the  men  who  are  on  this  faculty.  Parenthetically, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  does  not  require  any  great  amount  of 
courage  to  make  that  statement  on  this  campus !  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  last  time  the  question  of  academic  freedom  was  raised 
in  our  institutional  tradition  was  in  the  1890's — and  it  was  disposed 
of  so  effectively  at  that  time  that  the  validity  of  academic  freedom 
has  never  been  questioned  since ! 

While  we  shall  continue  to  center  our  activities  and  program  on 
the  campus,  we  shall  by  no  means  seek  to  confine  them  to  the  class- 
room. We  intend  to  go  into  the  field  with  seminars  to  be  held  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  state  which  will  give  men  in  active  relationship 
with  the  church  an  opportunity  to  sharpen  up  their  study  and  skill. 
Through  the  Christian  Convocation  we  intend  to  open  the  doors  for 
our  church  leaders  to  come  here  annually  and  have  fellowship  and 
stimulation  with  some  of  the  great  teachers  and  preachers  of  our  day. 

W^e  propose  to  open  the  door  of  close  fellowship  to  any  church 
which  desires  to  train  its  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  preaching 
or  teaching  or  the  mission  field  here.  We  are  proud  of  our  denomi- 
national relationship — let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  that ! 
Yet  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  it  as  a  cell  within  which  we  must 
live.  Rather  we  propose  to  treat  it  as  a  firm  foundation  upon  which 
to  stand  as  we  train  professional  leaders  for  a  life  of  service  within 
the  ecumenical  church.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone,  in  the 
name  of  our  denominational  relationship  would  want  us  to  do  any- 
thing else ! 

You  must  be  mindful,  as  I  am,  of  "the  encompassing  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses" whose  presence  here  upon  this  occasion  is  no  less  real  for 
being  other  than  physical.  Paraphrasing  some  of  the  truest  words 
ever  written,  others  have  labored  and  we  are  entering  into  their 
labors.  We  have  reason  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for  the  wisdom 
and  the  devotion  of  "our  fathers  before  us"  who  determined  to  build 
this  university  upon  a  foundation  of  solid  spiritual  bed  rock.  For 
both  the  storms  beating  upon  our  civilization  today  and  the  even  more 
severe  ones  that  are  soon  to  fall  upon  it,  will  make,  as  indeed  they 
are  making,  short  shrift  of  everything  built  on  anything  else.  We  do 
our  thinking,  planning,  and  living  today  with  the  stern  realization 
that  man  is  facing  his  last  choice,  that  "Civilization  is  on  Trial." 
We  realize  that  now  is  the  time  for  men  who  believe  that  the  Christian 
gospel  is  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  proclaim  it  with  an  urgency  and 
an  effectiveness  without  parallel  in  the  two  thousand  years  of  Chris- 
tian history.  To  this  task  we  dedicate  ourselves  with  humble  yet 
holy  joy  that  we  have  been  called  to  the  service  of  the  living  God 
even  in  davs  like  these. 


Bulletin  Briefs 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  largely  devoted  to  the  Installation 
of  Dean  Harold  A.  Bosley,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  June 
8,  1948.  The  Prayer  of  Installation  is  published  on  the  inside  front 
cover,  followed  by  the  Charge  delivered  to  the  new  Dean  by  Presi- 
dent Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dean 
Rosley's  reply  to  this  charge  is  also  printed. 

The  occasion  was  a  notable  one  and  was  both  impressive  and  in- 
spiring. After  the  service  was  over,  the  participants  in  the  program 
and  the  visiting  representatives  of  other  theological  seminaries  were 
given  a  reception  at  the  University  House.  Alumni  and  students  of 
the  Divinity  School  were  also  in  attendance. 

*  *     * 

An  event  of  more  than  passing  interest  during  the  Convocation 
was  the  Alumni  Banquet  which  was  held  the  evening  of  June  9  in  the 
University  Union.  The  President  of  the  Divinity  School  Alumni,  the 
Reverend  D.  D.  Holt,  acted  as  Toastmaster.  Dean  Harold  A.  Bosley 
made  the  main  address  of  the  evening.  Mr.  George  B.  Ehlhardt  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Walton  also  made  short  talks. 

The  Reverend  E.  K.  McLarty,  Jr.  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Holt  as  President  of  the  organization. 

*  *     * 

Reverend  George  B.  Ehlhardt,  both  a  graduate  of  this  school  and 
for  several  years  the  Librarian  in  the  Divinity  School  Library,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Registrar  and  Librarian  of  the 
Divinity  School.  In  the  capacity  of  Registrar  he  will  handle  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  school  and  the  problem  of  the 
evaluation  and  the  transfer  of  credits  both  to  and  from  our  school. 
His  addition  to  the  administrative  staff  of  the  school  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  work  and  he  solicits  the  name  of  prospective  students 
from  all  our  alumni. 

*  *     * 

The  Reverend  Isaka  Tanaka  of  the  Class  of  1920  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  assistant-librarian  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School. 

*  *     * 

Among  the  new  names  appearing  in  the  Divinity  School  Catalogue 
we  list  the  following:  The  Reverend  Warren  Carr.  Lecturer  on 
Baptist  Policy ;  the  Reverend  D.  D.  Holt,  Lecturer  on  Church  Ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Marvin  H.  Pope,  Lecturer  on  Old  Testament. 
The  first  two  are  local  pastors,  while  Mr.  Pope  is  an  instructor  in 
undergraduate  religion. 
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Those  who  attended  the  Christian  Convocation,  which  was  held 
immediately  following  Commencement,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  its  most  enthusiastic  promoters. 
The  class  work  covered  the  essential  fields  of  Church  interest,  includ- 
ing Preaching,  City  Church  Problems,  Rural  Church  Problems,  Per- 
sonal Counselling,  The  Vacation  Church  School,  Old  Testament 
Studies,  The  Pastor  and  Religious  Education,  and  other  subjects. 
Among  the  outstanding  teachers  who  took  part  in  the  instruction 
were  Dr.  H.  A.  Bosley,  Dr.  G.  A.  Buttrick,  Dr.  Russell  A.  Dicks, 
Dr.  James  Muilenburg,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Reed,  Dr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Tripp,  Dr.  Hazen  Werner,  and  others. 

Editor  Paul  Hutchinson  of  The  Christian  Century,  and  President 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  each  gave  a 
series  of  four  lectures.  Bishops  W.  W.  Peele  and  Clare  Purcell  con- 
ducted early  morning  devotional  services  in  the  Chapel.  Preaching 
services  were  held  in  the  Chapel  at  the  evening  hour  with  Dr.  R.  W. 
Sockman,  Dean  H.  A.  Bosley,  and  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick  as  the 
preachers. 

Many  other  interesting  features  of  the  Convocation  included  a 
yarn-telling  hour  conducted  by  Dr.  Trela  Collins,  recreation,  carillon 
recitals  by  the  noted  carillonneur,  Mr.  Anton  Brees,  and  other 
activities. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  two  thousand  were  in  attendance  upon 
the  various  occasions. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  another  convocation  immediately 
following  Commencement  next  year. 

*  *     * 

We  note  with  regret  the  passing  of  a  good  friend  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, the  Church,  and  especially  the  Divinity  School.  Professor 
F.  S.  Aldridge,  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  University 
faculty,  and  in  recent  years  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  Hospital,  passed 
away  Saturday,  October  2,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  His  funeral  was 
held  from  the  Chapel  Sunday  afternoon  with  Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman 
in  charge,  assisted  by  Professor  H.  E.  Spence  of  the  Divinity  School 
faculty,  and  Reverends  R.  E.  Brown  and  L.  M.  Hall,  local  pastors 
and  graduates  of  the  institution. 

*  *     * 

The  Divinity  School  in  cooperation  with  The  Board  of  Education 
of  The  Methodist  Church  sponsored  the  seminar  on  CHRISTIAN 
BASES  FOR  POLITICAL  ACTION  from  August  2-20.  Thirty- 
one  specially  selected  representatives  from  as  far  west  as  Iowa  and 
Texas  and  from  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  met  on  the  Duke 
Campus  to  study  the  church's  responsibility  in  the  economic  order, 
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the  state  and  the  local  community.  The  seminar  leader  was  Dr. 
Harvey  Seifert,  professor  of  Christian  Ethics  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  lectures  were  given  by  two  members  of  the 
Divinity  School  faculty,  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith  and  Dr.  Waldo  Beach. 
Miss  Doris  Dennison  represented  the  Board  of  Education  as  director 
and  the  Rev.  George  B.  Ehlhardt  represented  the  University  in  mak- 
ing the  arrangements. 

*  *     * 

The  following  statements  of  both  interest  and  significance  have 
been  handed  to  the  Bulletin  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Last  summer  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  University  adopted 
a  retirement  rule  which  automatically  retired  one  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Divinity  School — Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  Dr.  Rowe  has  been  one  of  the  best  known  figures 
in  the  life  of  our  school  and  the  church  in  this  area.  \Miile  we  are 
sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  active  teaching  personnel  of  the  school, 
we  know  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he  will  be  as  busy  as  ever 
in  the  general  life  of  the  church.  Sometime  during  the  year  there 
will  be  a  more  formal  recognition  of  his  contribution  to  our  work. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Russell  Dicks  came  to  our  faculty  in  September  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Counselling.  He  and  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren are  now  living  in  the  city  and  are  a  happy  addition  to  our  faculty. 
Dr.  Dicks  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  the  leading  church 
journals  of  the  country.  His  several  books  have  introduced  him  to 
the  pastors  who  are  keenly  interested  in  one  of  the  permanent  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  of  the  pastor — pastoral  counselling.  You 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  him  through 
the  Convocation,  seminars  that  will  be  set  up  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  through  his  writings. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  A.  J.  Walton  has  been  called  to  the  position  held  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ormond  for  so  many  years.  He  is  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Ormond 
and  the  two  are  working  together  as  a  fine  team  as  Dr.  W^alton  takes 
over  the  major  share  of  the  load.  Dr.  Walton  comes  to  us  as  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Practical  Theology  and  Director  of  Field  Work. 
All  of  the  field  work  of  our  school  will  be  under  his  supervision. 
Dr.  \\'alton  is  well  known  throughout  the  church  as  one  of  our  ablest 
students  and  interpreters  of  rural  church  life  and  problems.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  him  in  our  midst.  He  and  Mrs.  Walton 
moved  to  Durham  in  September  and  are  already  an  essential  part 
of  our  life. 
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Bulletin  readers  will  be  interested  in  this  item  which  has  re- 
cently been  released  for  publication  by  promoters  of  the  worthy  enter- 
prise described  below. 

Ministers  and  laymen  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  liave  been 
advised  recently  of  the  creation  of  the  J.  M.  Ormond  Fund  of  $50,000 
at  the  Duke  Divinity  School  for  the  training-  of  rural  ministers.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Conference  Commission  on  Town  and  Country  Work,  ap- 
proved by  College  Advance  and  Duke  Divinity  School  officials  and  by 
Bishop  Peele  and  his  Cabinet,  the  project  will  provide  from  its  income 
an  enlarged  program  for  recruiting  and  giving  special  training  to  men 
for  the  rural  ministry  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

The  Fund  is  being  created  by  money  directed  to  College  Advance  and 
designated  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  churches  may 
request  that  funds  remitted  to  College  Advance  be  earmarked  to  the 
Divinity  School  for  the  J.  M.  Ormond  Fund. 

The  creation  of  this  Fund  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  outstanding  friend 
of  the  rural  church.  As  teacher  and  counselor  of  young  ministers,  as  an 
administrator  of  the  Duke  Endowment  funds  for  building  and  maintain- 
ing rural  churches,  as  an  able  leader  in  his  Conference  and  throughout 
the  Methodist  Church,  Dr.  Ormond  has  demonstrated  time  after  time  his 
unshaken  faith  in  and  his  unflagging  loyalty  to  the  rural  church.  Many 
ministerial  students  at  Duke  whose  lives  he  intimately  touched  have  had 
deeper  appreciation  for  the  rural  ministry:  and  if  they  have  chosen  to 
devote  their  lives  to  it,  have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  inspired  by  this 
good  man. 


With  the  Faculty 


Dr.  Waldo  Beach  taught  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  for  the  first  summer  term  in  July.  During  August  he 
preached  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Trinity  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Duke  Memorial  Church  in  Durham.  Dr.  Beach  also  partici- 
pated in  the  Seminar  held  at  Duke  University  on  "The  Church  and 
Political  Action"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dean  PIarold  A.  Bosley's  activities  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  were  many  and  varied.  He  preached  at  the  Christian  Con- 
vocation held  at  Duke  immediately  following  Commencement  and 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  Preaching  in  the  Pastors'  School  section 
of  the  Convocation.  Other  pastors'  school  activities  included  the 
giving  of  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  South  Carolina  Pastors'  School 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Bosley's  preaching  engagements  included  the  preaching  of  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Cornell  University;  a  series  of  sermons  at 
Elbron,  New  Jersey ;  preaching  in  the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York 
City ;  at  the  Tabernacle  in  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey ;  Wellesley  Col- 
lege ;  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  He  also  preached  the  opening  sermon  to  the 
Freshmen  at  Duke  University. 

Dean  Bosley  attended  two  Jurisdictional  Conferences.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Northeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference  which  met 
at  Albany,  New  York.  He  attended  the  South  Central  Jurisdictional 
Conference  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  addressed  the  Conference 
and  met  with  Duke  Alumni.  This  was  one  of  several  meetings  with 
the  alumni  during  the  summer. 

Five  annual  Conferences  were  on  his  schedule.  He  delivered  a 
series  of  addresses  before  the  West  Virginia  Conference ;  spoke  to  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference;  gave  three  talks  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference;  and  addressed  the  Virginia  Conference  on  Goals 
for  the  Quadrennium. 

Other  lectures  and  preaching  engagements  included  Duke  Day 
at  Lake  Junaluska,  the  Russell  Lecture  at  Tufts  College  School  of 
Religion,  an  address  to  the  District  Superintendents  of  the  entire 
Methodist  Church  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  many  other  addresses. 

Dr.  James  Cannon  III  taught  in  the  first  term  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versitv  Summer  School. 
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Professor  Kenneth  W.  Clark  preached  at  Grace  Methodist 
Church  at  Raleigh  on  June  13,  and  at  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  on 
July  4.  He  spoke  at  Duke  Memorial  Church  in  an  "Off-to-CoUege" 
series,  on  "The  Modern  Approach  to  the  Bible."  He  spent  most  of 
the  summer  studying  and  editing  the  text  of  a  ninth-century  Greek 
manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  which  he  re-examined  at  Princeton 
University  through  the  first  week  in  September. 

Dr.  Clark  attended  an  unusual  two-day  meeting  of  textual  critics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  October  22-23,  when  their  New  Tes- 
tament manuscript  collection  was  formally  named  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Edgar  J.  Goodspeed.  He  was  among  those  invited  to  address 
the  gathering,  speaking  on  ''The  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament." 

Professor  James  T.  Cleland  delivered  Commencement  Ad- 
dresses during  June  at:  Flora  Macdonald  College,  North  Carolina; 
Woodberry  Forest  School,  Virginia ;  Stuart  Hall  Preparatory  School, 
Virginia;  Chatham  Hall  School,  Virginia.  He  also  preached  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermons  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Connecticut  College  for  Women. 

Professor  Cleland  taught  a  Bible  Class  on  the  Books  of  Ruth 
and  Nahum  at  the  Northfield  Girls  Conference  in  Massachusetts,  and 
also  delivered  the  five  vesper  meditations  there.  During  July  he  was 
guest  professor  of  Preaching  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City  and  preached  at  the  Union  services  of  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  churches  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  on  each  of  the 
Sundays  in  July. 

In  August,  Professor  Cleland  lectured  on  preaching  at  the  Minis- 
ters' Conference  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  for  three  weeks 
was  Chaplain  at  the  Choate  Preparatory  School  in  Connecticut.  In 
September  he  preached  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  and  in 
October  at  Chatham  Hall  School,  Virginia;  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  Virginia ;  Hotchkiss  Preparatory  School.  Connecti- 
cut ;  and  Williams  College,  Massachusetts.  From  October  3-8  he 
was  guest  preacher  at  the  70th  Anniversary  of  the  Front  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Burlington,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman  taught  a  course  at  Garrett  Bibhcal  In- 
stitute in  the  first  summer  session  of  the  Summer  School.  He 
preached  at  Northshore  Methodist  Church,  Glencoe,  Illinois,  July  17. 

Dr.  Russell  Dicks  was  Duke  Convocation  lecturer  in  June.  He 
served  on  the  summer  faculty  of  IliflF  School  of  Theology,  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  also  conducted  six  one-day  seminars  for  th^  Colorado 
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Council  of  Churches,  the  Colorado  Episcopal  Diocese  and  the  Iliff 
School  of  Theolog}^  These  seminars,  upon  counseling  and  pastoral 
care  of  the  sick,  were  attended  by  members  of  seven  different  pro- 
fessions and  fifteen  different  theological  denominations.  He  also  lec- 
tured at  a  special  conference  for  the  Veteran's  Administration  Chap- 
lains of  the  Colorado  area. 

Dr.  Dicks  preached  at :  The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Colorado 
Springs ;  Warren  Avenue  Alethodist  Church  of  Denver ;  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  he  lectured  at  the  Louisiana 
Pastors'  School  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  During  October  he  spoke 
to  the  Phillips  Brooks  Club  (ministers  of  Durham)  and  to  the 
nurses  of  the  Duke  University  Hospital.  A  paper  which  he  prepared 
was  read  at  the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Association  in  Atlantic 
City,  September  18th,  and  will  be  published  in  several  magazines  in- 
cluding the  Christian  Advocate.  Articles  by  him  will  also  appear  in 
six  different  magazines  during  the  fall  months. 

Reverend  George  B.  Ehlhardt  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Theological  Library  Association  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  June 
14-15.  On  July  25  he  preached  at  the  Clyde  Methodist  Church  and 
on  the  following  day  participated  in  the  celebration  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Day  at  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly.  During  the  month  of 
August  he  served  as  the  administrative  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  a  seminar  which  was  held  on  the  campus  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Divinity  School  and  The  Division  of  The  Local 
Church,  General  Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church,  and 
delivered  the  opening  address  of  the  seminar,  which  had  been  called 
to  study  Christian  Bases  of  Political  Action.  Following  the  close 
of  the  seminar  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  interviewed 
members  of  the  National  Selective  Service  Board  and  attended  a 
meeting  of  theological  seminary  registrars  which  met  to  consider  the 
regulations  for  ministerial  exemptions  from  the  draft.  Early  in 
October  he  attended  the  meeting  in  High  Point  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  later  visited  the 
Duke  alumni  groups.  On  October  16,  he  represented  President 
Flowers  at  the  Installation  of  Dr.  Fred  G.  Holloway  as  President  .of 
Drew  University  in  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman  delivered  a  series  of  four  lectures  before 
the  Michigan  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Muskegan, 
Michigan.  He  also  gave  a  series  of  eight  lectures  before  the  Maine 
Conference  Pastors'  School  at  Kent's  Hall  College,  Maine. 

Dr.  Hickman  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  editing  the 
papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Lisgar  R.  Eckardt  who  was  formerly  his  major 
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professor  in  Philosophy  at  DePauw  University.  He  preached  before 
the  United  Methodist  Churches  at  High  Point  on  October  3  as  a 
preHminary  service  to  the  meeting  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference. 

Professor  H.  E.  Myers  taught  in  the  first  term  of  the  Summer 
School,  and  served  as  presiding  minister  for  the  Sunday  services  of 
the  University  Chapel.  He  preached  at  Jarvis  Memorial  Church  in 
Greenville;  West  Market  Street  Church  in  Greensboro;  and  the 
Centenary  Methodist  Church  in  Smithfield.  Other  engagements  in- 
cluded teaching  in  the  Christian  Workers'  Training  School  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  October  4-8,  and  preaching  in  Centenary  Methodist  Church, 
Macon,  Georgia,  Sunday,  October  3.  Dr.  Myers  spoke  at  Wesleyan 
College,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  October  5th  and  7th,  Macon, 
Georgia. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree.  Doctor  of 
Laws,  at  the  recent  commencement  of  Manchester  College,  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  taught  in  the  first  term  of  the  Duke  University  Summer 
Session.  An  article,  "Christian  Eschatology  and  Social  Thought," 
was  published  in  the  July  issue  of  Theology  Today.  On  October  29, 
his  source-book,  No  Uncertain  Sound:  Sermons  Tliat  Shaped  the 
Pulpit  Tradition,  was  released  by  the  Westminster  Press  of  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Petry  gave  a  series  of  addresses  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Annual  Conference  at  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  September  30  to 
October  3. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  taught  in  the  Arkansas  Pastors'  School 
for  two  weeks  and  one  week  in  the  North  Alabama  Pastors'  School. 
He  also  attended  the  Jurisdictional  Conference;  taught  in  Training 
Schools  at  Boone,  Shelby  and  Roanoke ;  preached  in  a  week's  revival 
with  Rev.  L.  P.  Barnett  at  Pilot  Mountain ;  preached  the  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  First  Methodist  Church  at  Randleman  and 
several  commencement  sermons. 

Professor  John  Rudin  II  taught  ''Speech  in  Preaching  and 
Public  Worship"  in  the  Virginia  Methodist  Pastors'  School,  June 
15-22.  He  also  did  research  in  Preaching  and  Audiology  at  North- 
western University  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  He  partici- 
pated in  a  Seminar,  "Preaching  as  Teaching,"  conducted  by  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Education  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  July  27- 
August  30. 

Professor  Rudin's  preaching  engagements  included :  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Aurora,  Illinois,  August  8;  Ravenswood  Methodist 
Church,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  15;  Prospect  Heights  Community 
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Church,    Prospect   Heights,    Illinois,    August   22 ;   and    Ravenswood 
Methodist  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  29. 

Professor  H.  Shelton  Smith  spent  most  of  his  time  during  the 
past  summer  at  work  on  a  book  in  the  field  of  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  American  theology.  On  August  15,  he  preached  at 
Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Durham.  He  gave  one  of  the  principal 
addresses  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellowship  of  Southern 
Churchmen,  which  was  held  at  King's  Mountain,  August  23-27.  On 
October  18,  he  spoke  to  the  Women's  Society  of  Saint  Philip's  Church, 
Durham.  He  addressed  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Church- 
Related  Colleges  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Greensboro,  November  9. 
By  action  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Dayton  last  spring,  Professor  Smith  was  made  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  Professor  Smith  has  been  in- 
vited to  deliver  the  Stone  Lectures  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
during  the  academic  year  1950-51. 

Professor  H.  E.  Spence  served  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Blowing  Rock,  North  Carolina. 

Professor  W.  F.  Stinespring  taught  the  first  term  of  the  sum- 
mer session,  June  14- July  16,  at  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver, 
Colorado.  He  taught  the  second  term,  July  26  to  September  3,  at 
Duke  University.  Dr.  Stinespring  contributed  an  article  entitled 
*'The  Beginnings  of  Biblical  Scholarship,"  w^hich  served  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Adult  Bible  Course  which  is  being  used  by  the 
Methodist  Church  as  an  alternate  series  in  the  place  of  the  Inter- 
national Lesson  Course.  The  article  appears  in  the  October  Issue  of 
the  Adult  Teacher. 

Dr.  a.  J.  Walton  conducted  a  number  of  assemblies  during 
the  summer  including  a  work  camp  for  youth  leaders,  seven  inter- 
mediate camps,  two  youth  and  three  adult  assemblies.  He  lectured 
in  two  pastors'  schools  and  taught  in  a  leadership  school  at  Lake  Juna- 
luska.  He  conducted  the  initial  Methodist  "Day  Camping"  training 
seminar  and  visited  three  annual  conferences  in  the  interest  of  the 
organization  of  conference  inter-board  councils. 

Dr.  Walton  assisted  in  revival  services  for  a  week  and  was  supply 
preacher  at  McKendree  Church,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  while  its 
pastor  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Amsterdam  Conference.  The 
following  articles  were  published  by  him :  "The  Supply  Pastor's  Re- 
sponsibility," "The  General  and  Jurisdictional  Conferences  Steady 
the  Church,"  "An  Inclusive  Program  for  the  Advance." 
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Dr.  Franklin  W.  Young  taught  two  courses  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Summer  School  at  Duke  University  and  assisted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Dean's  office  during  this  period.  He  preached 
twice  during  July  at  the  morning  services  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Durham  and  once  at  the  joint  evening  services  of  the  First 
Presbyterian,  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  and  Trinity  Methodist  churcbes. 
He  also  preached  at  the  Sharpe  Methodist  Church  in  June. 


Student  Body  Activities 

By  R.  Harold  Hipps 

With  more  than  140  students  sharing  in  the  life  of  our  school  for 
the  fall  semester,  the  program  of  the  Student  Body  promises  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  variety  of  interests  and  activities.  Some  50  of  this 
number  are  new  students  at  Duke  Divinity,  and  for  them  the  Student 
Council  conducted  a  rather  extensive  orientation  program  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  term. 

Members  of  the  Student  Council  returned  to  the  campus  several 
days  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  order  to  map  plans  for  the 
year  and  to  make  preparations  to  welcome  the  new  students.  A 
Fellowship  Supper  was  held  on  the  evening  before  registration  for  all 
new  students,  members  of  the  Council,  and  members  of  the  Faculty. 
The  supper  was  an  informal  get-acquainted  affair  held  at  the  Duke 
Park.  Members  of  the  Council  were  present  to  welcome  new  students 
and  to  help  them  in  finding  their  way  around  the  campus.  During 
the  orientation  program  new  students  were  introduced  to  the  life  of 
the  school  through  the  work  of  the  various  committees,  campus  tradi- 
tions, and  activities  of  the  University. 

On  the  day  of  registration,  Johnny  Dinas  conducted  the  first 
Chapel  Service  of  the  year  as  a  part  of  the  new  students'  program 
of  orientation.  Professor  James  T.  Cleland  was  the  speaker  at  this 
early  morning  service. 

The  joint  Faculty-Student  Spiritual  Life  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman  and  Mr.  Dinas,  planned  the  Fall 
Spiritual  Life  Retreat  as  a  part  of  the  orientation  schedule.  The 
Retreat  was  held  on  September  24  at  the  Duke's  Chapel  Methodist 
Church,  a  few  miles  outside  Durham.  Speakers  for  the  Retreat,  and 
their  topics  were  the  following:  R.  Harold  Hipps,  "The  Divinity 
Student  in  the  University  Setting" ;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  "Cor- 
porate Worship  in  the  Divinity  School";  Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry,  "The 
Imperative  Mood :  Christian   Imperatives  in   AVorship  and    Study" ; 
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Neal  McGlamery  and  Prof.  John  J.  Rudin,  "What  Corporate  Wor- 
ship in  the  Divinity  School  Means  to  Me." 

Members  of  the  Student  Council  cooperated  with  the  Faculty  in 
staging  the  Formal  Faculty  Reception  at  the  University  House  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  21.  Later  in  the  schedule  an  informal 
Open  House  was  held  in  the  Divinity  School  Social  Room  to  honor 
Dean  Harold  A.  Bosley  and  the  new  students. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Student  Council  meets  each 
week  with  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Young,  Dean  of  Students,  to  plan  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  Student  Council.  The  Executive  Officers 
for  1948-49  are  the  President,  R.  Harold  Hipps,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  ; 
Vice-President,  Johnny  A.  Dinas,  Durant,  Mississippi ;  Treasurer, 
James  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. ;  and  Acting  Secretary, 
kiss  Charlotte  Churchill,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  executive  officers  and  the  follow- 
ing committee  chairmen :  Dave  Charlton,  Manteo,  N.  C,  Athletic ; 
William  R.  Merriman,  Frostburg,  Maryland,  Christian  Social  Action; 
C.  Jerome  Huneycutt,  Durham,  N.  C,  Christian  World  Missions; 
James  C.  P.  Brown,  Lasker,  N.  C,  Church  Relations;  Frank  Cook, 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  Communion;  Theodore  H.  Mattheiss,  Balti- 
more, ^Maryland,  Forum ;  Neal  V.  McGlamery,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C, 
Interseminary ;  Thomas  M.  Horner,  New  Bern,  N.  C,  Publicity; 
Henry  C.  Duncan,  Longhurst,  N.  C,  Radio ;  R.  Harold  Hipps,  Social ; 
Johnny  Dinas,  Durant,  Mississippi,  Spiritual  Life;  and  John  T. 
Frazier,  Durham,  N.  C,  President  Duke  Endowment  Association. 
Advisors  to  the  Council  are  Dean  Harold  A.  Bosley,  Dr.  Franklin 
W.  Young,  and  Dr.  Russell  Dicks. 

The  Social  Committee  is  holding  Open  House  in  the  Divinity 
School  Social  Room  after  each  home  football  game.  This  is  an  in- 
formal "chat  and  chew"  for  students,  faculty,  alumni  and  their 
guests. 

With  Tom  Horner  as  Editor,  the  Student  Body  issues  a  bi- 
weekly news  sheet  giving  up-to-the-minute  news  notes  and  announce- 
ments of  interest  to  the  total  school  community. 

The  touch  football  team  is  making  a  good  showing  in  the  Duke 
Intramural  program  of  athletics.  Games  are  scheduled  with  other 
Seminary  teams,  and  with  various  undergraduate  ministerial  groups 
in  the  state. 

Four  Chapel  services  are  presented  in  York  Chapel  each  week 
under  the  planning  of  the  Spiritual  Life  Committee.  Small  fellow- 
ship prayer  groups  conducted  in  the  dormitories,  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  the  Spiritual  Life  Retreats  are  a  part  of 
this  group's  work. 
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The  Forum  Committee  has  taken  on  added  responsibility  in 
planning  for  the  weekly  Assembly  programs.  One  hour  each  Wed- 
nesday morning  is  given  over  for  a  student-faculty  convocation,  which 
will  present  outstanding  religious  leaders  for  lectures,  discussions,  and 
forums.  At  times  this  period  will  be  used  for  general  meetings  of  the 
student  body  and  for  committee  workshops. 

The  Christian  Social  Action  Committee  conduct  regular  services 
of  worship  at  the  Durham  City  and  County  Jails,  the  Durham  County 
Mome  for  the  Aged,  the  King's  Daughter's  Home,  and  the  Methodist 
Orphanage  in  Raleigh. 

Twenty-four  students  of  the  Divinity  School  served  as  Junior 
Ministers  in  administering  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Chapel  on  World  Wide  Communion  Sunday. 

Plans  for  Deputation  Teams  and  visits  to  surrounding  Churches 
are  being  made  by  the  Church  Relations  Committee.  The  Missionary 
Emphasis  is  being  presented  in  a  number  of  attractive  ways  by  the 
committee  on  this  area  of  interest.  The  Interseminary  Committee 
is  making  know^n  the  work  and  the  aims  of  this  movement  to  good 
advantage  on  the  campus,  and  is  making  plans  to  entertain  the  South- 
eastern Area  Interseminary  Conference  at  Duke  in  mid-November. 
The  Radio  Committee  is  hard  at  work  on  the  activities  of  a  Radio 
Workshop  for  all  students  and  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  is 
planning  for  regular  broadcasts  from  the  York  Chapel. 

Miss  Betty  Swofford,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  is  the  new  Choir  Director 
and  Pianist  for  the  Divinity  School.  She  leads  our  fifteen-voice  male 
choir  in  the  music  for  our  daily  chapel  services  and  various  special 
occasions.  Miss  Swofford  is  doing  a  most  efficient  and  capable  piece 
of  work,  and  we  are  indeed  happy  to  have  her  in  our  Student  Body. 

Homecoming  plans  are  under  way  at  the  Divinity  School  and  the 
members  of  the  Student  Body  are  looking  forward  to  October  30  and 
the  opportunity  to  know  many  of  the  School's  Alumni. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Person  and  the   Common   Good.     Jacques   Maritain.     New   York: 
Scribners,  1947.    97  pp.    i?2.00. 

Church,  Law  and  Society.    Gustaf  Aulen.     New  York:  Scribners,  1948. 
113  pp.    $2.00. 

These  two  books  by  two  prominent  churchmen  invite  parallel  com- 
ment, since  they  address  themselves  to  a  single  question,  all-important 
for  contemporary  Christian  ethics :  What  is  the  most  adequate  theoretical 
basis  for  an  attack  on  the  problems  of  contemporary  social  reorganization? 
What  reading  of  the  Christian  tradition  is  the  most  pertinent  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  social  order? 

Professor  Maritain,  until  recently  at  the  Vatican,  now  appointed  to 
fill  a  significant  post  in  philosophy  at  Princeton,  approaches  this  problem, 
as  might  be  assumed,  w^ith  the  Thomistic  metaphysics  and  view  of  man  as 
axiomatic.  Maritain's  gifts,  revealed  in  this  as  in  his  earlier  books,  lie  in 
his  power  to  draw  fresh  and  contemporaneous  insights  out  of  St.  Thomas. 
His  book  is  built  around  a  distinction,  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  his 
books,  between  the  "individual"  and  the  "person."  Social  philosophies 
which  do  not  take  account  of  the  "transcendent"  relationship  which  makes 
a  mere  individual  into  a  person,  and  occasions  the  spiritual  quality  of 
inter-human  relationships,  will  fall  either  into  tyranny  or  anarchy.  The 
dimension  of  personality,  essentially  religious  in  character,  alone  provides 
the  key  to  the  resolution  of  the  self's  good  and  the  communal  good.  From 
this  vantage-point  (which  is  one,  it  might  be  noted,  shared  by  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike)  Maritain  attacks  "bourgeois  liberalism"  as  well  as 
communism  and  fascism,  though  it  is  clear  that  his  political  sympathies 
lie  with  a  democracy  corrected  and  sustained  by  a  Christian  theory  of 
man. 

Aulen's  book,  considerably  more  dialectical  in  method  and  provocative 
in  conclusions  than  the  other,  gives  the  impression  of  being  written  out 
of  the  inner  wrestling  of  the  soul,  in  reflection  upon  the  straits  through 
which  the  Swedish  church  was  compelled  to  steer  its  difficult  course 
during  the  war.  The  noted  Swedish  bishop  speaks  from  the  Lutheran 
tradition,  and  as  one  who  has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

He  presents  a  compelling  case  for  the  necessity  of  "Christian  Law" 
as  ''the  important  link  between  Church  and  Society."  By  the  Law  he 
means,  apparently,  the  formal  and  dynamic  principle  of  neighbor-love, 
which  includes  both  mercy  and  justice.  He  does  not  mean  the  Catholic 
"natural  law,"  which  in  content  turns  out  to  be  all  too  human  and 
"rational."  While  he  follows  the  Pauline  disjunction  between  life  under 
the  law  and  life  under  grace,  he  insists  that  the  priority  of  the  latter 
in  terms   of  individual   salvation   should  never   cancel   out  the   necessity 
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of  the  former  in  the  social  practise  of  the  Christian  in  the  world.  ''Just 
as  the  Gospel  is  the  dynamis  unto  salvation,  so  is  the  Law  a  dynamis  unto 
the  establishment  of  human  fellowship,"  (p.  62).  He  would  herein 
distinguish  this  "radical  and  realistic"  version  of  the  faith  from  pietism 
(that  aberration  from  Luther  which  lacks  a  sense  of  social  responsibility) 
and  the  liberalism  which  lacks  a  strong  sense  of  sin  and  falls  prey  to  easy 
perfectionism. 

To  this  reader,  the  most  significant  contribution  Aulen  makes  is 
to  correct  the  popular  misconception  of  Luther  as  one  who  had  no  ground 
in  his  law-grace  distinction  for  a  Christian  social  ethic.  Secondly, 
Aulen's  attempt  to  show  the  interconnection  of  justice  and  love  is  a  more 
penetrating  analysis  than  the  somewhat  disappointing  treatment  given 
this  subject  in  Brunner's  Justice  and  the  Social  Order,  where  the  two 
are  all  but  divorced. 

Waldo  Beach. 

Christian    Apologetics.      Alan    Richardson.      New    York:    Harper    and 
Brothers,  1947.    256  pp.    $3.00. 

Canon  Richardson's  Christian  Apologetics  is  herewith  commended  by 
the  reviewer  to  searching  Christian  minds  which  have  flown  the  coop  of 
liberalism  but  find  difficulty  in  coming  to  roost  with  certain  of  the  neo- 
Protestants.  We  have  here  an  important  contribution  to  the  re-construc- 
tion of  theology  in  our  day. 

The  book  is  something  unusual  and  not  a  little  because  it  frankly 
adopts  the  Augustinian  theory  of  knowledge  as  the  valid  basis  for  Christian 
philosophy.  Perceiving  that  the  abandonment  of  apologetics  in  neo- 
orthodox  quarters  has  been  the  consequence  of  regarding  reason  and  reve- 
lation as  "irreconcilable  opposites,"  Richardson  employs  Augustinian 
general  revelation  which  makes  apologetics  possible  again.  On  the  other 
side,  he  correctly  observes  that  Augustinism  is  equally  uncongenial  to  the 
Thomistic  divorcement  between  what  is  known  of  God  by  "unaided  reason" 
fnature)  and  what  is  known  by  revelation   (grace). 

In  place  of  this  dualism  of  nature  and  grace  in  Aquinas  or  Barth, 
Richardson  adopts  the  teaching  of  Augustine:  (1)  all  knowledge  is 
revelation  and  is  of  Grace,  (2)  there  is  no  objective  or  value-indifferent 
knowledge,  (3)  that  the  faith  standpoint  determines  what  is  knowable,  (4) 
that,  though  man  is  possessed  of  general  revelation,  sin  distorts  tlie  exer- 
cise of  reason,  (5)  special  revelation  in  Christ  alone  avails  to  correct  this 
distortion  so  that  unless  a  man  believes  he  will  not  understand,  (6) 
finally,  that  the  soil  of  special  revelation  is  universal  general  revelation 
or  God's  illuminating  visitation  of  the  mind  of  man. 

Herewith  it  follows  that  we  do  not  speak  of  natural  as  opposed  to 
revealed  theology.  There  is  no  autonomous  reason,  but  only  the  sinful 
effort  of  reason  to  be  autonomous.  The  revolt  from  God  is  not  the  achieve- 
ment of  "objectivity"  (scientific  knowledge).  It  is  only  the  adoption  of  a 
different   subjectivity — actually   a   non-theonomous    faith-principle. 

It  follows  that  the  task  of  Christian  apologetics  is  not  that  of  justify- 
ing faith  in  the  eyes  of  secular  scientific  reason.     It  is  first  of  all  that 
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of  showing  how  the  strife  of  faith  and  reason  is  really  a  strife  of  con- 
flicting faiths  or  faith-principles.  The  task  of  Christian  apologetics  is 
one  of  "preparing  to  bring  their  [men's]  eyes  to  be  touched  again  by  the 
hand  of  Christ,  so  that  they  may  see  all  things  clearly."  To  this  end  the 
way  has  been  prepared  by  God's  continual  enlightening  of  men's  minds. 
This  enlightenment  atYords  a  predisposition  to  man's  recognition  of 
Grace  in  Christ.  A  weakness  in  the  book  at  this  point  is  its  failure  to 
make  fuller  use  of  Augustine's  conception  of  the  protreptic  and  eliciting 
power  of  the  jNlediator  in  man's  passage  from  a  non-Christian  to  a 
Christian  faith-standpoint.     Faith  is  a  new  way  of  seeing. 

Robert  E.  Cushman. 

Great  Shorter  Works  of  Pascal.  Translated  with  an  introduction  by  Emile 
Cailliet  and  John  C.  Blankenagel.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1948.    237  pp.    $4.50. 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  recommend  this  book  for  students,  scholars,  ministers, 
and  laymen.  Pascal's  Christian  pilgrimage  is  replete  with  profound  ex- 
periences and  productive  of  clear  insights  that  no  thoughtful  person  will 
do  well  to  ignore.  An  introduction  to  the  versatility  of  Pascal's  life  and 
thought  has  already  been  provided  by  Dr.  Cailliet  in  his  Clue  to  Pascal 
and  in  his  Pascal,  Genius  in  the  Light  of  Scripture.  Both  of  these  are 
Westminster  publications.  The  value  of  the  last  named  book,  especially, 
is  hard  to  exaggerate.  Now  in  the  present  excellent  source  book  Dr. 
Cailliet  and  his  collaborator  translate  materials  from  letters,  discourses, 
and  miscellaneous  documents  hitherto  unavailable  in  English,  for  the 
most  part. 

Pascal's  range  and  depth  as  theologian,  philosopher,  mathematician, 
scientist,  man  of  letters,  and  practicing  Christian  are  skillfully  as  well 
as  faithfully  represented.  Those  who  have  read  the  Thoughts  and  Pro- 
vincial Letters,  but  nothing  more,  have  here  a  basis  for  increasing  delight 
in  a  truly  great  spirit.  To  have  that  spirit  reverently  bared  by  a  Christian 
scholar.  Dr.  Cailliet — who  knows,  from  within,  both  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism — further  assisted  by  the  gifted  linguist  Professor 
Blankenagel,  is  to  benefit  from  a  peculiarly  effective  collaboration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  readers  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
learn  what  Pascal  said  in  dedicating  the  calculating  machine,  and  in 
setting  forth  his  treatise  on  the  vacuum  as  well  as  in  delineating  "The 
Mind  of  the  Geometrician"  and  ''The  Art  of  Persuasion."  But  one  may 
fervently  desire  that  even  more  time  will  be  accorded  such  trenchant 
observations  as  those  preserved  in  "The  Mystery  of  Jesus,"  "A  Short  Ex- 
position of  the  Problem  of  Grace,"  "Comparison  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Earliest  Times  with  Those  of  Today,"  and  the  "Prayer.  .  .  Asking  God 
to  Use  Illness  to  a  Good  End" — not  to  mention  the  incomparable  "Me- 
morial." 

The  book  is  equipped  with  an  adequate  table  of  contents,  a  good  chrono- 
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logical  reference  table,  and  an  introduction  well  calculated  to  bring  our 
present  needs  and  Pascal's  contributions  into  closer  association. 
I  can  think  of  no  one  who  may  safely  pass  this  work  by. 

Ray  C.  Petry. 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Saints:  An  Anthology  of  Christian  Devotional 
Literature.  Compiled  by  Thomas  S.  Kepler.  Nashville:  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1948.    800  pp.    $7.50. 

For  over  ten  years  this  reviewer  has  sought  in  classroom  and  outside 
to  foster  primary  acquaintance  with  the  classic  sources  of  Christian 
spirituality,  mystical  experience,  and  the  renunciatory  life.  The  task  has 
been  made  harder  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficient  library  of  repre- 
sentative sources  in  translation,  or  of  acquiring  an  anthology  of  even 
relative  satisfactoriness.  The  present  book  takes  a  courageous  step  toward 
supplying  this  defect. 

In  all  frankness,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  voluminous  work, 
incorporating  as  it  does  such  an  enormous  number  of  highly  diverse  and 
often  fragmentary  documents,  attains  a  truly  satisfactory  unity.  The 
comprehensiveness  which  invites  into  its  fellowship  such  variant  souls 
as  Benedict  of  Nursia,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
Margery  Kempe,  Martin  Luther,  Ignatius  Loyola,  John  Bunyan.  Johna- 
than  Edwards,  Sundar  Singh,  Rufus  Jones,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  H.  W. 
Wieman — together  with  dozens  more — is  bound  to  interpret  its  main 
criteria  of  selections  in  a  somewhat  elastic  mood.  That  this  distinguished 
company  may  be  joined  in  a  real,  if  sometimes  not  too  clearly  delineated, 
"fellowship  of  the  saints"  is,  however,  gladly  granted. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  however,  how  much  of  value  is  to  be  had  from 
three  pages  of  Dionysius  or  from  any  number  of  similar  fragments. 
Certainly,  the  necessity  of  going  intensively  to  a  limited  number  of  this 
spiritual  fraternity,  by  means  of  fuller  editions,  is  in  no  sense  diminished. 
Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be  to  suggest  how  rich  a  banquet 
of  devotion  the  Christian  ages  have  laid  if  such  crumbs  have  fallen  from 
the  table.  And  this  is  no  slight  contribution.  It  takes  courage  to  make 
any  kind  of  selection — even  where  no  fresh  translations  or  extended  intro- 
duction to  the  basic  problems  are  attempted.  And  the  compiler  has  dared 
to  do  something,  however  faulty,  where  others  have  merely  dreamed  of 
the  perfect  work.  For  that  the  anthologist  deserves  our  heart-felt  thanks. 
He  has  not  failed,  moreover,  to  indicate  in  his  good,  though  overly 
brief,  preface  his  statement  of  purpose  and  his  bases  of  selection.  His 
excellent  chronology  of  devotional  writings  relieves  somewhat  the  defects 
of  his  inadequate  bibliography. 

Let  this  reviewer's  final  word  be  one  of  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
compiler's  problems  and  positive  appreciation  of  his  very  real  contribution 
to  the  "Fellowship  of  the  Saints." 

Ray  C.  Petry. 
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Virginia's  Mother  Church.     G.  MacLaren  Brydon.     Richmond,  The  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  1947.     xxii,  571  pp.     $7.50. 

Virginia  Anglicanism  has  long  needed  a  definitive  study ;  in  the  present 
weighty  volume  Dr.  Brydon  has  amply  supplied  that  need.  Most  previous 
studies  have  based  their  case  on  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Francis  L. 
Hawks  and  Bishop  William  Meade,  whose  works  were  published  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  At  that  time  many  of  the  most  basic  primary 
sources  were  entirely  unavailable  to  them,  including  the  Records  of  the 
London  Company  (4  vols.).  Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  1619- 
1775  (13  vols.),  and  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Journals  of  the  Council 
of  State  (7  vols.).  Under  these  circumstances,  their  accounts  could  only 
be  incomplete  and  fragmentary. 

Dr.  Brydon  is  the  beneficiary  of  ten- fold  more  primary  material  than 
they  had,  and  he  has  used  it  in  an  almost  exhaustive  fashion.  The  result 
is  an  unusually  valuable  contribution  to  American  church  history.  On  the 
correct  perception  that  Anglicanism  in  colonial  Virginia  is  a  total  culture, 
not  merely  a  Church,  he  connects  its  patterns  and  ideals  with  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  matrix  in  which  it  emerged.  His  analysis,  for 
example,  of  the  ways  in  which  a  tobacco-based  economy  shaped  the  moral 
and  religious  culture  of  17th-century  Virginia  is  extremely  important. 

Dr.  Brydon  recognizes  also  the  vital  relation  which  colonial  Virginia 
sustained  to  the  Motherland,  and  thus  he  interweaves  skilfully  political 
and  religious  events  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Considering  the  turbu- 
lent conditions  that  prevailed  both  in  England  and  Virginia  during  the 
period  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Commonwealth,  one  is  amazed  that  the 
colonial  Church  even  survived.  How%  for  example,  could  England  hope 
to  send  ministers  to  preach  to  Virginians  when,  by  her  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  regime,  she  lost  some  two  thousand  clergymen  to  her  own  estab- 
lished pulpits? 

Owing  to  limits  of  space,  I  can  only  summarize  a  few  other  features 
of  Brydon's  interpretation.  He  holds,  for  one  thing,  that  since  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  and  other  Puritans  were  in  control  of  the  Virginia  Company,  their 
ultimate  design  (though  not  too  clear  in  the  initial  stage)  was  to  found 
a  colony  in  Virginia  on  a  pattern  of  local  self-government  not  unlike  that 
of  Geneva.  This  intention  definitely  disclosed  itself,  according  to  Dr. 
Brydon,  when  the  Company  revised  its  charter,  in  1618,  and  asked  the 
existing  eleven  local  units  in  Virginia  (four  cities  and  seven  plantations) 
to  send  two  representatives  each  to  James  City  to  sit  as  a  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. The  first  Assembly  met  from  July  30  to  August  4,  1619,  and. 
following  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Bucke,  enacted  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  the  colony.  This,  remarks  Dr.  Brydon,  w^as  the  first  repre- 
sentative political  assembly  in  America.  Though  this  local  democratic 
impulse  was  temporarily  throttled  when  the  King  dissolved  the  Company 
in  1624,  it  soon  reasserted  itself  and  finally  fulfilled  itself  in  the  American 
revolution. 

Another  interesting  aspect  is  Dr.  Brydon's  account  of  the  growth  of 
ecclesiastical    forms   peculiar  to  a   plantation    people   who  were   denied   a 
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diocesan  head.  Being  without  a  bishop,  each  local  religious  body  was  im- 
pelled to  live  a  more  or  less  self-contained  existence.  The  result  was  a 
two- fold  uniqueness  in  Virginia  Anglicanism:  a  Parish,  and  a  Vestry. 
The  former  became  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  administrative  unit,  and  the 
latter,  normally  elected  (though  sometimes  self -perpetuating)  by  the 
people,  handled  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church.  Vestrymen  possessed 
great  power  and  influence,  and  they  often  would  contract  with  their 
priest  for  only  one  year  at  a  time,  and  thus,  presumably,  hold  him  the 
more  sensitive  to  their  pleasure.  Though  the  author  does  not  suggest  it. 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  independent  vestrymen 
would  not  be  overzealous  to  secure  a  bishop,  for  in  that  event  their 
freedom  would  have  been  curbed.  In  his  absence,  the  vestry  had  the 
right  not  only  to  regulate  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  but  to  probate 
wills  and  issue  marriage  certificates,  powers  which  they  would  only 
reluctantly  surrender. 

Finally,  Dr.  Brydon's  position  on  the  attitude  of  seventeenth-century 
Anglicans  toward  dissenters  is  a  challenge  to  what  is  commonly  believed. 
Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Awakening,  the  Puritans  and  the 
Quakers  composed  most  of  the  dissenting  minorities.  Dr.  Brydon  admits 
that  some  stringent  anti-sectarian  acts  were  passed,  especially  against  the 
Quakers,  but  he  will  not  concede  that  they  constituted  real  persecution, 
since  these  groups  were  either  "Fifth  Columnists,"  political  disloyalists,  or 
religious  rioters.  Whether  one  agrees  with  Dr.  Brydon  or  not,  his  view 
is  stimulating  and  challenging. 

This  volume  carries  the  story  only  to  1727;  two  more,  now  in  process, 
will  complete  the  history  of  Virginia  Anglicanism  from  1607  to  the  pres- 
ent. If  those  now  in  preparation  are  as  good  as  the  present  volume, 
the  total  result  will  be  highly  commendable.  Special  thanks  are  due  the 
publishers  for  attractive  format,  dignified  binding,  and  exquisite  type. 
The  author's  annotation,  indexing,  and  documentation  mark  him  as  a 
careful  and  accomplished  craftsman. 

H.  S.  S. 

The  United  Nations  Challenge  to  the  Church.     Hugh  C.  Stuntz.     New 
York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1948.     169  pp.     $1.75. 

This  little  book — the  Fondren  Lectures  for  1947 — believes  that  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  understood  except  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Judeo-Christian  principles.  Thus,  in  his  opinion,  Church  and 
Charter  must  stand  together  in  this  crisis  of  human  society.  The  mood  of 
the  lecturer  reveals  itself  typically  in  this  sentence:  "Only  as  we,  under 
God  and  with  his  help,  endeavor  to  reform  and  revitalize  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  spiritual  life  of  mankind  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  can  we  con- 
tribute positively  to  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

H.  S.  S. 
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Prayer  for  the  New  Year 

O  God  eternal,  whose  goodness  is  unfailing,  who  abideth  the  same 
through  all  the  changes  of  our  earthly  life,  look  graciously  upon 
Thy  children  who  put  periods  to  their  days  and  call  them  years ; 
and,  as  the  old  one  passeth  and  the  new  is  born,  do  Thou  bring  to 
death  in  us  the  sins  which  do  so  easily  beset  us,  restoring  us  to  a 
new  life  of  daily  and  joyful  devotion  unto  Thee.  As  Thou  hast,  in 
Thy  faithfulness,  brought  us  again  to  the  turning  of  the  year,  make 
us  expectant  of  the  new ;  but  permit  us  not  to  place  vain  confidence 
in  time's  passage  for  the  amendment  of  our  lives,  since  a  new  year 
makes  not  a  new  man,  nor  are  virtues  multiplied  with  the  number  of 
our  days.  Therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  enter  into  the  new  year  with 
us  that  we  enter  not  in  alone.  xA.nd  so  support  us  with  Thy  continual 
help — whether  in  success  or  failure,  whether  in  light  or  shadow — 
that  our  dependence  upon  Thee  in  the  beginning  may  steady  us  the 
whole  length  of  the  course  and  bring  us,  with  untroubled  spirit,  to  the 
close,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 

Robert  E.  Cushman 
December  31,  1948. 
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Bulletin  Briefs 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  have  doubtless  noted  with  keen  interest 
the  announcement  that  Dr.  Arthur  Hollins  Edens,  associate  director 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  General  Education  Board,  has  been 
named  as  President  of  Duke  University,  succeeding  Dr.  R.  L. 
Flowers.  Indications,  based  upon  comments  from  all  sources,  are 
that  the  Committee  made  an  excellent  choice.  Both  the  secular  and 
the  church  press  have  carried  extended  notices  of  Dr.  Edens,  his 
career,  his  achievements,  his  qualifications  and  other  items  of  in- 
terest. It  remains  for  the  Bulletin  to  express  the  satisfaction  of 
its  Staff  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  at  the  selection  of 
Dr.  Edens  as  President,  and  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  him  and 
his  family  to  our  community. 

Since  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  ministers,  or  members  of 
the  family  of  ministers,  it  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  them  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Edens  is  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister  and  knows 
first-hand  many  of  the  problems  of  the  ministry.  He  was  a  district 
lay  leader  in  the  North  Georgia  Conference  for  some  years  and  has 
always  shown  a  keen  interest  both  in  the  church  and  the  religious 
aspects  of  education.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  likely  to  keep  up  the  tradition  of  the  Institution  in  that  its 
presidents  have  all  been  active  and  interested  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Religion  in  every  aspect 
and  among  all  denominations.  Eruditio  et  Religio  seems  to  be  newly 
emphasized  as  our  institutional  motto. 

*     *     * 

In  former  editions  of  the  Bulletin,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Divinity  School  was  fast  establishing  customs  in  con- 
nection with  the  holidays,  w^hich  bid  fair  to  become  traditions. 
Among  these  were  the  Christmas  Pageant,  the  Messiah,  the  Choral 
Communion  Service,  Good  Friday  Chapel  Services  and  others.  To 
this  list  should  be  added  the  Christmas  Party  followed  by  the  candle 
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light  and  carol  services.  Each  year,  following-  the  party,  this  service 
is  held  in  \'ork  Chapel  where  unusual  carols  are  sung,  and  Christmas 
poetry  read.  Dr.  W  aldo  Ueach  is  the  originator  of  this  unique  serv- 
ice, and  it  is  largely  carried  out  under  his  direction.  He  also  reads 
the  poems  and  conducts  the  musical  features. 

While  the  Divinity  School  has  no  organic  connection  with  the 
Duke  University  Church,  the  work  of  the  church  is  assisted  greatly 
by  members  of  the  school  and  its  faculty.  The  three  preachers  to 
the  University  are  all  members  of  this  faculty  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers are  members  of  the  Church  Board.  Alumni  and  friends  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  first  official  administration  of  the  rites 
of  baptism  took  place  Sunday,  January  16,  immediately  following  the 
preaching  services.  Dr.  F.  S.  Hickman  and  Professor  J.  T.  Cleland 
were  in  charge. 

*  *  5f: 

Both  secular  and  church  press  have  carried  information  concern- 
mg  a  new  venture  recently  entered  upon  by  the  Divinity  School, 
namely,  the  "Duke  Divinity  Seminars."  Two  seminars  each  year 
will  be  conducted.  Each  Seminar  is  to  be  of  two  days'  duration  and 
will  feature  outstanding  speakers  as  well  as  forums,  discussions,  films, 
and  other  helpful  and  interesting  projects. 

The  current  seminars  are  to  be  held  in  Kinston  and  Charlotte. 
Dean  H.  A.  Bosley  of  the  Divinity  School  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Kepler  of 
Oberlin  College  are  the  featured  speakers.  Bishops  \V.  W.  Peele 
and  Costen  J.  Harrell  will  assist  in  the  seminars.  The  Reverend 
George  B.  Ehlhardt,  registrar,  and  librarian  of  the  Divinity  School 
will  discuss  current  books  and  the  motion  pictures  taken  at  Amster- 
dam last  August. 

The  theme  this  year  is  ''Our  Faith."  The  host  churches  are  Queen 
Street,  Kinston,  and  Dilworth,  Charlotte.  These  seminars  have  been 
arranged  by  a  Committee  of  which  Dr.  K.  W.  Clark  is  Chairman. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee  are  Mr.  Ehlhardt  and  Professor 
H.  E.  Myers.  Funds  for  the  Seminars  are  provided  for  by  the  James 
A.  Gray  Fund. 

*     *     * 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  articles  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  with  one  exception,  consist  of  talks  made  to 
the  Divinity  School  Faculty  and  Student  Body  by  others  than  Faculty 
Members.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Eddy  Asirvatham  and  is  an  address 
delivered  by  him  to  the  Fall  Retreat.  The  second  is  by  Professor 
John  H.  Hallowell  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science.    The  third 
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was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Babington,  a  member  of  the  student 
bod}-.  The  last  two  talks  were  made  at  the  regular  Chapel  exercises. 
The  other  feature  article  is  composed  of  reviews  of  two  recent 
books  published  by  Dean  H.  A.  Bosley,  and  Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry  of  the 
Department  of  Church  History.  It  seems  quite  fitting  to  give  special 
notice  to  two  such  significant  books,  written  by  members  of  our  own 
Faculty. 

♦     *     * 

During  the  Month  of  November  the  Divinity  School  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  two  distinguished  lecturers  in  the  regular  series 
of  Assembly  Lectures.  On  November  10  the  lecturer  was  Dr.  R.  H. 
Thouless  of  Cambridge  University,  Cambridge,  England.  Dr.  Thou- 
less,  a  distinguished  experimental  psychologist  spoke  on  the  subject : 
How  Religions  Change. 

On  November  24  the  lecture  was  given  by  Professor  David  E 
Roberts,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Union  Theological  Sem- 
mary,  New  York.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was:  The  Meaning 
of  Kierkegaard  for  Contemporary  Christianity. 

*  H:  * 

Unusual  honors  have  come  to  three  alumni  of  Duke  University 
and  the  Divinity  School  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Sprinkle,  A.B.  '23,  A.M.  '24,  has  been  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist 
Church  as  assistant  editor  of  the  World  Outlook,  a  missionary  maga- 
zine of  the  church  with  a  circulation  of  about  200,000.  It  seeks  to 
become  the  foremost  missionary  magazine  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Sprinkle  has  been  Editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Christian 
Advocate  for  the  past  few  years. 

*  *     * 

The  Reverend  Cecil  \\'ayne  Robbins,  B.D.  'i?,,  has  been  elected 
to  take  Mr.  Sprinkle's  place  as  Editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Chris- 
tian Advocate.  ]\Ir.  Robbins  has  been  serving  in  the  regular  pasto- 
rate and  has  been  stationed  at  Warrenton  for  several  years.  He  has 
had  extensive  experience  reporting  for  religious  magazines  and  in 
acting  as  secretary  for  various  church  boards  in  his  conference. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Liston  Pope,  A.B.  '29,  B.D.  '32,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University.  He  will  succeed 
Dr.  Luther  A.  \\^eigle  who  has  been  dean  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Pope  is  professor  of  social  ethics  in  the  Divinity  School  and 
has  done  extensive  teaching  at  other  institutions.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  book  Millhands  and  Preachers  which  has  been  used  as  a  textbook 
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in  sociological  departments  throughout  the  country.  The  Bulletin 
wishes  to  congratulate  both  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  its  new  dean 
on  Dr.  Pope's  selection  to  fulfill  that  important  position.  Needless  to 
say,  the  Duke  Divinity  School  is  proud  of  its  distinguished  alumnus 
and  will  follow  his  career  with  interest  and  best  wishes. 


Dean  Harold  A.  Bosley  was  asked  to  compile  the  bibliography  for 
the  theme  "The  Kingdom  of  God"  that  is  being  circulated  through- 
out the  Methodist  Church  in  connection  with  the  Advance.  This 
bibliography  together  with  others  dealing  with  themes  will  appear  in 
the  volume  entitled  Man's  Disorder  and  God's  Design  which  will  be 
the  study  book  for  the  church  for  the  year  ahead. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman  has  collaborated  with  his  Father,  Bishop 
Ralph  S.  Cushman,  in  producing  a  volume  entitled  More  Hilltop 
Verses  and  Prayers,  for  which  Dr.  Cushman  supphed  the  prayers. 
The  book  will  be  published  in  February  by  the  Abingdon-Cokesbury 

Press. 

*  *     * 

Definite  plans  are  being  made  for  the  Christian  Convocation  which 
will  meet  this  year  from  June  7  through  June  10.  The  prospects 
seem  good  for  another  memorable  session.  Speakers  and  teachers 
already  secured  include  Dr.  Robert  W.  McCracken  of  the  Riverside 
Church,  New  York;  Dr.  E.  S.  Brightman  of  Boston  University; 
Dean  H.  A.  Bosley,  Dr.  Russell  Dicks,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Walton,  of  the 
Duke  Divinity  School;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Reed,  Child  Specialist;  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Towner  of  the  General  Board  of  Education,  and  others. 

Make  definite  plans  to  attend.  Draw  a  ring  around  the  dates 
June  7-10  as  a  reminder  of  a  meeting  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 


Serenity  or  Sanctity  or  Both 

"For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself."  John  17,  19. 
By  Eddy  Asirvatham 

The  importance  of  serenity 

Without  serenity  of  mind  and  spirit  religion  is  not  worth  much. 
Serenity  is  the  perennial  spring  out  of  which  all  sound  action,  both 
individual  and  social,  proceeds.  There  is  no  one  way  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  serenity.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry,  our 
Master  spent  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  fasting.  These  must 
have  been  days  of  intensive  prayer  and  meditation  and  deep  heart- 
searching.  Even  ^Mohammed,  whose  later  sensual  life  did  not  accord 
with  tiie  earlier,  spent  years  of  brooding  over  the  problems  of  life 
before  undertaking  his  mission.  Buddha,  who  preceded  both  Mo- 
hammed and  Jesus  by  several  centuries,  spent  years  in  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  excessive  asceticism  before  attaining  his  enlightenment. 
In  our  own  day  Mahatma  Gandhi  observed  fifteen  fasts  during  his 
long  life,  some  of  them  three  weeks  in  duration. 

While  fasting  may  not  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  serenity,  continuous  living  in  the  presence  of  God  is  indispensable 
to  any  one  who  desires  to  make  anything  at  all  of  his  Hfe.  Practice 
of  the  presence  of  God  is  not  an  experience  which  we  have  at  one 
time  in  our  lives  and  are  done  with  for  the  rest  of  our  days.  It  is 
to  be  continuous  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  at  all. 

Limitations  of  serenity 
All  through  history  there  have  been  men  who  were  so  overcome 
with  the  importance  of  a  sense  of  serenity  that  they  saw  little  or  no 
need  whatever  for  social  action.  Serenity  in  such  cases  easily  became 
too  inward,  all  attention  being  concentrated  upon  calmness  of  spirit 
and  inner  repose.  A  danger  of  this  kind  is  seen  clearly  in  Hinduism. 
The  Hindu  ideal  is  one  of  non-attachment  to  the  world  of  senses. 
Even  in  the  performance  of  his  dharma  or  duty,  the  Hindu  is  to  re- 
main completely  detached.  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  which  reaches  the 
highest  water-mark  among  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  teaches  "Man  has 
a  right  to  labour,  but  not  to  the  fruits  of  his  labour."  It  is  possible 
to  interpret  this  teaching  to  mean  a  disinterested  performance  of 
one's  moral  duties,  but  the  meaning  which  is  more  in  consonance 
with  the  Hindu  teaching  is  that  all  action  is  evil  and,  that,  therefore 
even  while  performing  a  good  act  it  is  to  be  as  though  it  was  inaction, 
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the  ideal  being  a  life  of  inaction  and  of  philosophic  calm.  The  Hindu 
begins  the  moral  life  in  this  detached  fashion,  but,  without  knowing 
it,  he  soon  performs  a  somersault  and  becomes  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  absorption  in  the  Godhead.  His  one  great  desire  and  passion 
is  to  be  lost  in  Brahma.  Thus,  what  begins  as  complete  non-attach- 
ment or  detachment  soon  ends  in  an  exalted  kind  of  attachment. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  ends  in  a  rarefied  form  of  selfishness  and 
of  self-absorption. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  Hindu  begins  his  social  life  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  caste  and  the  joint  family,  but  before 
long  it  ends  in  a  spiritual  or  religious  individualism.  Hindu  econom- 
ics, politics,  religion,  and  philosophy  have  failed  to  rise  much  above 
the  individual  and  group  level  so  as  to  include  the  entire  national 
community,  if  not  the  whole  of  humanity.  Therefore,  a  clear  lesson 
to  learn  from  this  aspect  of  Hindu  religion  and  sociology  is  that 
unless  serenity  is  coupled  with  social  action,  it  becomes  an  elevated 
kind  of  selfishness. 

Tup:  importance  and  limitations  of  sanctity 

The  Christian  view  is  that  serenity  alone  is  not  enough,  our  motto 
being,  "For  their  sakes  F  sanctify  myself."  Yet,  if  one  is  not  care- 
ful, such  sanctity  easily  becomes  sanctimoniousness.  Or,  it  goes  to 
the  other  extreme  and  ends  in  a  mild  form  of  altruism.  It  may  mean 
little  more  than  some  emphasis  on  "for  their  sakes,"  "I  sanctify  my- 
self" becoming  a  mere  pious  appendage.  \\'hat  is  needed  is  a  happy 
blend  of  serenity  and  sanctity. 

Need  of  action 
\\'hen  a  person  daily  lives  in  God,  action  becomes  inevitable. 
Christianity  rightly  combines  individual  salvation  and  social  salva- 
tion. It  teaches  that  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  cup  should 
be  made  clean  enough  for  our  Master's  use.  The  man  who  says  that 
he  is  saved  and  looks  with  complacenc}-  upon  an  unsaved  environ- 
ment is  not  truly  saved.  The  Hindu  saint,  Ramakrishna,  who  lived 
and  taught  in  the  last  century  says : 

"Thou  has   first  to  churn  the  milk,   O  disciple,   if  thou  desirest  to  taste 

of  the  butter; 
And  it  serveth  not  thy  purpose  if,  sitting  in  idleness,  thou  sayest,  'Lo, 

the  butter  is  in  the  milk.' 
Even  so,  how  canst  thou  find  the  Lord,  my  son,  by  merely  uttering  the 

word,  'God  is,  God  is,' 
Be  thou,  therefore,  up  and  doing  in  right  earnest,  and  ply  thy  task." 
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Christianity  is  life  in  fellowship 
Dr.  A.  G.  Hoggi  is  right  when  he  says  that  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially life  in  fellowship.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  solitary  salvation 
from  sin  and  its  curse.  Community-mindedness  is  at  the  heart  of 
Christianity.  Dr.  Gossip  (quoted  by  Dr.  Hogg)  says  that  "religion 
to  be  real  must  be  a  service,  must  be  a  self-sacritice."  Writing  about 
Hinduism,  Dr.  Hogg  rightly  observes,  "Its  ways  of  salvation  are 
essentially  ways  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul  in  its  solitari- 
ness." There  is  no  note  of  intercession  in  the  Hindu  prayer,  whereas 
the  Lord's  prayer  avoids  the  first  person  singular.  "The  Bible  tends 
to  think  socially  or  corporately  rather  than  individualistically.  For 
it  individual  salvation  is  a  sharing  of  a  corporate  redemption" 
(Hogg). 

The  Hindu  idea  of  the  ultimate  God,  Brahman  or  the  Absolute  is 
"Sachitananda"  which  means  "reality,  intelligence,  and  bliss."  To 
the  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  "an  active  God  passionately 
battling  for  righteousness"  (Hogg).  The  deepest  longing  of  the 
Hindu  is  for  a  state  of  bliss  in  the  form  of  samadhi,  which  he  re- 
gards as  the  highest  form  of  God-realization.  To  us  the  highest 
'form  of  life  is  life  lived  in  God  and  realized  in  the  service  of  our 
fellow-men.  The  Christian  can  never  forsake  the  truth  that  he  is  a 
fellow-vv'orker  with  God  in  his  vineyard. 

The  Hindu,  says  Hogg,  faces  his  own  karma,  the  effects  of  his 
own  action  and  wants  to  free  himself  from  samsara  (the  world  of 
changes),  the  torturing  "wheel  of  birth  and  rebirth."  The  Christian, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  bidden  to  face  with  Christ  "the  karma  of  hu- 
manity." The  Hindu  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  undeserved 
suffering,  for,  according  to  the  law  of  karma,  whatever  a  man  sows 
that  he  shall  reap,  li  his  sins  do  not  find  him  out  in  this  life,  they 
will  find  him  out  in  the  next.  To  the  Christian,  too,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem of  suffering  because  it  is  eminently  right  that  the  just  should 
suffer  "with  and  for  the  unjust." 

The  technique  of  Christian  service 

As  Dr.  Hogg  reminds  us,  Christ  saves  us  not  so  much  by  what 

he  gives  us  as  by  what  he  asks  of  us.     He  takes  us  as  we  are  and 

entrusts  us  with  the  King's  business.     It  is  in  the  running  of  errands 

for  God  that  we  are  saved.     What  gives  us  unfaltering  hope  and 

dauntless  courage  is  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  Christ  trusts  us 

as  we  are,  in  spite  of  our  frailties  and  backsHdings  and  gives  us  a 

divine  commission  to  fulfill.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Gossip,  quoted  by 

Dr.   Hogg,  we  "are  touched  that  he    (Christ)   has  need  of  us  and 

^I  am  indebted  to  his  recent  volume,  The  Christian  Message  to  the  Hindu, 
for  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  next  five  paragraphs. 
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deigns  to  put  plans  that  are  dear  to  him  into  our  keeping,  to  lean  on 
our  frail  loyalties,  to  stoop  to  take  from  our  soiled  hands." 

This  truth  is  hest  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Saul  transformed  into 
Paul.  Commenting  upon  the  experience,  Dr.  Hogg  writes  to  the 
effect :  In  the  conversion  of  Saul  there  are  no  words  ahout  salvation 
for  himself  personally.  Jesus  tells  him  that  he  wants  him  as  a  re- 
cruit and  right  away  commissions  him  to  be  a  witness  to  what  in 
vision  he  had  seen.  In  being  out  to  help  the  world,  the  penitent 
rebel  would  find  himself  becoming,  step  by  step  and  without  noticing 
it,  a  sanctified  man. 

The  relevance  of  sanctity  to  the  Christian  minister 
God  knows  that  we  are  fickle  and  are  still  babes  in  Christ.  Yet 
he  trusts  us  and  promises  to  make  us  fishers  of  men.  He  does  not 
say,  "you  are  wise,  therefore  I  want  you ;  you  are  strong,  therefore 
I  rely  on  you ;  you  are  a  perfected  saint,  therefore  I  can  safely  entrust 
my  sacred  task  to  you."  He  says  :  "you  are  willing  to  trust  me. 
Therefore,  I  shall  stake  everything  on  you  and  I  know  that  you  will 
not  fail  me,  for  if  you  fail,  I  fail."'  This  trust  of  God  in  us  ought 
to  give  us  the  greatest  possible  hope  and  courage  when,  in  moments' 
of  doubt,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  did  wisely 
in  having  chosen  the  ministry. 

If  we  have  come  into  the  Christian  ministry  merely  because  of 
humanitarian  or  philanthropic  considerations,  we  shall  do  well  to 
get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  experience  shows  that  there 
is  no  person  more  tiresome  to  work  with  than  a  tired  humanitarian. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  we  depend  upon  our  humanitarian  instincts  alone 
and  not  upon  the  power  which  comes  to  us  from  above,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  to  be  leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 

The  ideal  of  service  for  the  Christian  minister 
If  serenity  and  service  are  like  the  two  sides  of  a  coin  to  the 
Christian,  how  best  can  the  Christian  minister  carry  out  the  ideal 
of  service?  He  can  lose  himself  in  famine  relief,  war  relief,  refugee 
relief,  and  the  like.  But  because  of  his  special  training  he  can  ren- 
der certain  types  of  service  even  better. 

I.  He  can  bring  home  to  people  the  true  meaning  of  the  church. 
As  Dr.  Hogg  contends,  "Come,  follow  Me"  soon  translates  itself 
into  "Come,  join  Aly  Church."  We  grant  that  there  is  nothing  of 
a  magical  valve  in  the  church.  In  many  respects  it  is  like  any  other 
organization.  Yet  in  some  ways  it  is  unique.  It  is  a  natural  and 
inevitable  expression  of  the  community-mindedness  of  Christianity, 
which  is  its  characteristic  feature,  ^^'e  cannot  define  Christianity  as 
a  "life  of  fellowship"  and  yet  deny  the  place  of  the  church.     It  is  a 
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fellowship  of  Christian  believers  knit  together  by  a  common  loyalty 
and  working  together  for  the  realization  of  a  common  end.  It  is 
the  reconciliation  of  serenity  and  sanctity.  It  means  you  warm  my 
heart  and  I  warm  yours  and  that  together  we  work  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  here  upon  earth.  We  realize  that  this 
kingdom  is  not  a  kingdom  of  meat  and  drink,  but  a  kingdom  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  of  love  and  brotherhood.  The  church 
ought  increasingly  to  become  a  miniature  Kingdom  of  God.  Its 
greatest  need  today  is  for  saints  and  prophets  rather  than  for  mere 
stewards  and  administrators. 

2.  The  Christian  minister  ought  to  help  people  to  have  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  personality.  The  greatest 
values  that  we  know  are  personal  and  moral.  "Be  a  person  and  re- 
spect others  as  persons"  is  an  ancient  imperative  which  is  still  far 
from  realization.  In  the  Christian  world  we  admit  that  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  greater  appreciation  of  personality  than  is  the  case 
in  the  non-Christian  world.  But  even  there  it  is  far  from  complete 
realization.  We  respect  others  as  members  of  our  race,  our  social 
class,  our  economic  grouping  or  as  those  who  subscribe  to  our  type 
of  ideology.  But  seldom  it  is  that  we  respect  and  care  for  human 
beings  as  children  of  a  common  father  for  whom  Christ,  our  elder 
brother,  died.  This  means  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  that 
the  Christian  minister  is  called  upon  to  render  in  a  world  of  un-  * 
brotherliness  is  to  enable  people  to  love  their  fellow-men  as  they 
love  themselves. 

(1)  A  sure  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  to  move  from  the 
superficial  plane  of  sentimentality  to  the  plane  of  heart  touching 
heart.  We  all  need  the  second  touch  of  Christ  in  order  that  we  may 
see  men  as  men  and  trees  as  trees.  We  often  see  people  dimly  as  in 
a  glass.  Biit  we  want  to  see  them  as  they  are  and  as  they  might  be 
imder  the  grace  of  God. 

(2)  A  second  way  in  which  we  can  serve  people  is  to  help  them 
to  cast  out  fear  from  their  hearts.  The  world  in  which  we  live  today 
is  a  world  of  fear  and  panic.  Fear  makes  us  cowards  and  pigmies ; 
and  the  w^ay  to  combat  fear  is  to  cultivate  an  inner  strength  and  a 
serenity  of  spirit  and  live  a  life  of  sanctity.  By  our  ministry  we 
ought  to  inspire  people  to  "cast  their  works  upon  the  Lord"  and  not 
let" them  hypnotize  themselves  into  thinking  that  physical  comfort, 
material  w^elfare.  and  so-called  social  progress  mean  a  serenity  of 
spirit  and  sanctification  of  life. 

(3)  The  greatest  fear  from  which  the  Christian  minister  ought 
to  save  people  today  is  the  scourge  of  w^ar.  It  may  be  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  not  playing  the  game  as  she  should.     But  the  U.S.A.  and 
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other  peace-loving  countries  are  not  free  from  their  share  of  guilt 
either.  We  want  universal  repentance  and  concerted  action  for  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  peace.  A  great  service  which  the 
Christian  minister  can  render  to  his  people  is  to  enable  them  to  be 
a  little  more  charitable  towards  their  opponents  and  a  little  more 
critical  of  themselves,  remembering  constantly  that  the  only  perma- 
nent alternatives  to  war  and  universal  destruction  are  justice,  equality, 
and  brotherhood  at  every  level  of  human  living.  "They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 


Whom  Say  Ye  That  1  Am? 

St.  Mark  8:  27-38 
By  John  H.  Hallovvell 

"Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  This  is  the  question  that  Jesus  poses 
to  us  as  well  as  to  Peter.  And  what  do  we  reply?  Most  of  us  are 
evasive — it  is  not  a  question  we  like  to  have  asked  because,  although 
we  profess  to  be  as  followers  of  Jesus,  we  have  Hved  long  enough 
in  the  modern,  secular  world  of  relativism,  scepticism  and  scientism 
to  be  chary  of  unequivocal  intellectual  commitments.  We  reply,  if 
we  reply  at  all,  that  after  all  the  answer  to  that  question  is  a  doctrinal 
one  and  we  refuse  to  become  embroiled  in  doctrinal  controversy. 
That  has  been  the  trouble  with  Christianity  in  the  past  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  perpetuate  that  error  by  continuing  a  controversy  that 
by  its  very  nature  is  insoluble.  Let  each  man  answer  the  question  as 
he  thinks  fit — doesn't  tolerance  demand  that  freedom  anyway  ?  And 
let  us  not  quarrel  among  ourselves  as  to  what  the  correct  answer  is — 
for  probably  no  one  really  knows,  and,  if  he  did,  there  would  be  no 
unanimous  agreement  anyway.  Doctrine  is  divisive  of  Christianity 
— true  religion  transcends  doctrine.  What  the  world  needs  today  is 
religion  not  doctrine — the  suiiple  gospel  of  Jesus,  not  the  theological 
constructions  of  intellectuals  who  probably  know  very  little  about  the 
Christian  life  anyway.  In  the  words  of  an  English  writer,  Dr.  Selbie, 
"the  rise  of  the  new  dogmatism  whether  in  its  Calvinist  or  Thomist 
form,  constitutes  a  fresh  and  serious  threat  to  Christian  unity.  The 
tragedy  is  that  all  this,  however  interesting  to  theologians,  is  hope- 
lessly irrelevant  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  average  man,  who  is 
more  puzzled  than  ever  by  the  disunion  of  the  Churches,  and  by  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  differences  on  which  it  is  based." 

Now  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  unity  based  upon  lack  of  in- 
tellectual conviction  is  a  flimsy  unity  if  it  can  be  called  unity  at  all 
and  that  a  tolerance  whose  foundations  rest  upon  a  fundamental 
scepticism  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  absolute  truth  is  no  toler- 
ance at  all  but  simply  scepticism  disguised  as  humility.  One  of 
modern  man's  greatest  lacks  is  lack  of  conviction,  particularly  the 
conviction  that  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  are  real.  Mis- 
taking indifference  for  tolerance  he  refuses  to  become  convinced  of 
anything  for  fear  that  his  con\  ictions  may  lead  him  to  be  intolerant. 
Now  genuine  humility  is  a  virtue  but  indifference  disguised  as  hu- 
mility is  a  sin.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  explained  the  modern  situation 
this  way : 
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".  .  .  what  we  suffer  from  today  is  humility  in  the  wrong  place. 
Modesty  has  moved  from  the  organ  of  ambition.  Modesty  has  settled 
upon  the  organ  of  conviction ;  where  it  was  never  meant  to  be.  A  man 
was  meant  to  be  doubtful  about  himself,  but  undoubting  about  the 
truth ;  this  has  been  exactly  reversed.  Nowadays  the  part  of  a  man 
that  a  man  does  assert  is  exactly  the  part  he  ought  not  to  assert — him- 
self. The  part  he  doubts  is  exactly  the  part  he  ought  not  to  doubt — the 
Divine  Reason.  Huxley  preached  a  humility  content  to  learn  from  Na- 
ture. But  the  new  sceptic  is  so  humble  that  he  doubts  if  he  can  even 
learn.  The  old  humility  made  a  man  doubtful  about  his  efforts,  which 
might  make  him  work  harder.  But  the  new  humility  makes  a  man 
doubtful  about  his  aims,  which  will  make  him  stop  working  altogether. 
We  are  on  the  road  to  producing  a  race  of  men  too  modest  to  believe 
in  the  multiplication  table.  We  are  in  danger  of  seeing  philosophers 
who  doubt  the  law  of  gravity  as  being  a  mere-  fancy  of  their  own. 
Scoffers  of  old  times  were  too  proud  to  be  convinced;  but  these  are 
too  humble  to  be  convinced.  The  meek  do  inherit  the  earth;  but  the 
modern  sceptics  are  too  meek  even  to  claim  their  inheritance."  What 
Chesterton  says  about  modern  man  generally  applies  as  well  to  many 
modern  Christians — "they  are  too  meek  ...  to  claim  their  inherit- 
ance" for  fear  that  in  claiming  it  they  may  be  suspected  of  intolerance 
or  charged  with  promoting  divisiveness  among  Christians. 

Now  the  divisiveness  of  Christians  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
form  and  doctrine  has,  indeed,  its  scandalous  aspects.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  explain  these  things  to  one  who  is  not  a  Christian.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  the  quest  for  Christian  unity  can  be  really  facilitated  by  in- 
difference to  doctrinal  interpretation.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  facili- 
tated by  assuming  that  doctrine  "is  hopelessly  irrelevant  to  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  average  man."  We  do  not  have  religion  on  the 
one  side  and  doctrine  on  the  other — for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where 
there  is  any  belief  (religious  or  otherwise)  there  will  be  doctrine. 
The  moment  I  say  "I  believe"  and  endeavor  to  explain  what  "I  be- 
lieve"— I  have  enunciated  a  doctrine  or  a  creed.  I  can  avoid  doc- 
trinal or  creedal  controversy  only  by  refusing  to  believe  anything — 
which  is  impossible — even  for  the  average  man.  Faith  and  practice, 
theology  and  morality,  go  hand  in  hand — one  cannot  long  survive 
without  the  other.  To  try  to  live  a  Christian  life  because  one  thinks 
it  conventionally  correct  will  not  help  one  much,  when,  as  is  becoming 
increasingly  true  in  our  day,  such  a  life  is  no  longer  a  conventional 
standard. 

In  a  speech  recently  delivered  in  Great  Britain  by  Dorothy  Sayers 
she  described  a  situation  which  applies,  I  think,  as  well  to  us  as  to 
her  own  country  :  She  said  : 
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".  .  .  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  Christians  to  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  morality  unless  they  are  prepared  to  take  their 
stand  upon  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  theology.  It  is  a  lie  to  say 
that  dogma  does  not  matter ;  it  matters  enormously.  It  is  fatal  to 
let  people  suppose  that  Christianity  is  only  a  mode  of  feeling;  it  is 
vitally  necessary  to  insist  that  it  is  first  and  foremost  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  universe.  It  is  hopeless  to  offer  Christianity  as  a 
vaguely  idealistic  aspiration  of  a  simple  and  consoling  kind;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  hard,  tough,  exacting,  and  complex  doctrine,  steeped 
in  a  drastic  and  uncompromising  realism.  And  it  is  fatal  to  imagine 
that  everybody  knows  quite  w^ell  what  Christianity  is  and  needs  only 
a  little  encouragement  to  practice  it.  The  brutal  fact  is  that  in  this 
Christian  country  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  has  the  faintest  notion 
w^hat  the  Church  teaches  about  God  or  man  or  society  or  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Apart  from  a  possible  one  per  cent  of  intelH- 
gent  and  instructed  Christians,  there  are  three  kinds  of  people  we 
have  to  deal  with.  There  are  the  frank  and  open  heathens,  whose 
notions  of  Christianity  are  a  dreadful  jumble  of  Bible  anecdote  and 
mythological  nonsense.  There  are  the  ignorant  Christians,  who  com- 
bine a  mild  gentle-Jesus  sentimentality  w^ith  vaguely  humanistic 
ethics — most  of  these  are  Arian  heretics.  Finally,  there  are  the  more 
or  less  instructed  church-goers  who  know  all  the  arguments  about 
communion  in  two  kinds  but  are  about  as  well  equipped  to  do  battle 
on  fundamentals  against  a  Marxian  atheist  or  a  Wellsian  agnostic  as 
a  boy  with  a  pea-shooter  facing  a  fan-fire  of  machine  guns.  Theo- 
logically, this  country  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos,  estab- 
lished in  the  name  of  religious  toleration,  and  rapidly  degenerating 
into  the  flight  from  reason  and  the  death  of  hope.  We  are  not  happy 
in  this  condition  and  there  are  signs  of  a  very  great  eagerness,  espe- 
cially among  our  young  people,  to  find  a  creed  to  which  they  can  give 
whole-hearted  adherence."  I  believe  that  what  Dorothy  Sayers  says 
about  her  own  country  applies  equally  as  well  to  our  own.  The 
eagerness  of  young  people  for  a  creed  to  which  they  can  give  whole- 
hearted adherence  is  discernible  here  as  w^ell  as  there.  Most  of  all 
they  want  a  rational  explanation  of  the  universe  and  of  their  part  in 
it.  They  are  not  attracted  by  pious  religiosity  nor  are  they  content 
with  humanistic  morality — whether  they  consciously  know  it  or  not, 
they  are  searching  for  God.  The  orthodox  undiluted  Christian  doc- 
trine can  aid  them  in  their  search  as  homilies  upon  Christian  morahty 
cannot.  But  those  of  us  who  want  to  help  them  in  that  search  can  be 
useful  only  if  wt  are  not  ourselves  evasive  when  Jesus  asks  us,  as  he 
asked  Peter,  ''Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  Whether  the  answer  to  that 
question  embroils  us  in  controversy  or  not — the  question  demands  an 
unequivocal  reply. 


The  Master  of  Meekness 

By  Wallace  K.  Babington 

We  learn  many  things  in  Divinity  School — things  which  are  nec- 
essary and  invaluable  in  the  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
I  would  like  us  to  consider  this  morning  something  w^hich  is  taught 
neither  in  class  nor  text-book,  but  is  rather  acquired  in  the  actual 
practice  of  the  ministry  :  that  is,  the  spirit  of  meekness,  which  has  as 
its  reward  the  winning  of  the  world  for  Christ. 

It  is  impossible  to  attain  a  Christ-centered  ministry  except  where 
there  is  the  spirit  of  meekness  on  the  part  of  the  minister.  When 
self-assurance,  and  pride,  qualities  easily  and  readily  assumed,  so 
consume  a  man  as  to  make  him  sufficient  unto  himself,  he  has  no 
need  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  can  he  in  any  way  capture  his  spirit;  for: 
''They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
It  is  quite  easy  to  become  so  entangled  in  the  mechanics  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Christian  ministry  and  so  comparatively  easy  to  attain 
a  measure  of  success  in  that  field,  that  it  usually  takes  something  dis- 
turbing to  bring  us  back  to  our  senses,  and  remind  us  once  again 
that  we  are  serving  a  Master  who  was  not  interested  in  the  mechani- 
cal nor  the  organizational,  but  in  the  souls  that  are  sick  and  in  need. 

Now  meekness  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  simply  decide  to  ac- 
quire, and  then  go  about  making  the  acquisition.  It  is  more  often 
forced  upon  you  in  a  revealing  and  harsh  manner  that  makes  infalli- 
bility, self-assurance  and  independence  seem  like  thin  air.  Allow  me 
to  use  the  pronoun  ''you,"  as  I  invite  you  to  participate  in  two  of 
the  most  common  functions  of  the  minister :  that  is,  preaching  and 
visitation. 

Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  you  stand  confidently  in  your 
pulpit  to  tell  your  flock  the  meaning  of  faith — you  are  to  explain  to 
them  what  the  writer  of  Hebrews  meant  when  he  said:  "Now  faith 
is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
You  have  to  back  you  up  a  Greek  text,  a  commentary,  a  course  in 
homiletics,  and  a  B.D.  degree.  You  are  to  feed  the  starving  sheep 
the  bread  of  heaven — as  only  you  can  do  it !  You  look  out  now  into  a 
mass  of  faces  :  one  of  them  is  a  woman  who  has  lost  two  sons  in 
the  past  war ;  another  is  a  man  three  times  your  age  who  has  watched 
two  generations  come  and  go ;  others  are  there  who  have  never  seen 
a  commentary  but  who  have  learned  from  the  school  of  experience 
the  meaning  of  faith :  for  they  have  "hoped"  and  they  have  "believed 
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and  not  seen."  What  can  you  say  to  themf  You're  young,  you 
haven't  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  world's  misery,  cruelty — and  death. 
They  have — they — the  sheep  whom  you  have  been  called  to  feed. 
Suddenly  everything  else  leaves  your  mind  and  a  sense  of  deep  hu- 
mility and  inadequacy,  mixed  with  fear  and  a  terrifying  sense  of 
meekness,  takes  control  of  you.  When  this  overwhelming  spirit 
makes  you  tongue-tied,  you  then  become  a  preacher  of  the  Master 
of  Meekness. 

A  man  is  dying  of  cancer  and  has  sent  for  you  to  come  visit  him. 
It  isn't  a  routine  call,  because  the  man  belongs  to  no  church  and  you 
are  under  no  obligation.  You  feel  proud  that  he  has  sent  for  you 
and  feel  certain  you  can  do  something  for  him.  Armed  with  your 
New  Testament  appropriately  marked  at  the  proper  reading,  a  prayer 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted  which  you  have  just  read  and  which  is  still 
fresh  in  your  mind,  and  a  bedside  manner  you  feel  certain  you  have 
mastered — you  set  out  on  your  mission.  You  are  ushered  into  a 
depressing  sick  room,  visiting  neighbors  stare  at  you,  the  wife  places 
your  chair  by  the  bed;  the  sick  man's  eyes  meet  yours — they  tell  of 
a  yearning  and  hungering  you've  never  seen  before — all  await  your 
note  of  consolation  and  comfort.  The  man  is  dying;  he's  looking 
for  help — and  he's  looking  straight  at  you;  you  can't  think  of  that 
prayer,  that  text  just  won't  fit — and  you're  scared  to  death.  Now 
you  hear  yourself  praying  silently;  "O  God  help  me — tell  me  what 
to  say."  It  is  when  this  spirit  of  meekness  and  utter  need  overcomes 
you,  that  you  become  a  minister  of  the  Master  of  Meekness. 

Charles  Kennedy  has  written  a  play  about  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  which  closes  with  the  Roman  soldier  who  has  helped  to  kill 
Jesus  coming  to  the  realization  of  what  he  has  done  .  .  .  seeing  for 
the  first  time  who  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  was.  Standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  after  the  long  night  of  agony,  he  turns  to  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  speaks  to  her:  "I  tell  you  woman,  this  dead 
son  of  yours,  disfigured,  shamed,  spat  upon,  has  built  a  kingdom  this 
day  that  can  never  die.  The  living  glory  of  him  rules  it.  The  earth 
is  his  and  he  made  it.  He  and  his  brothers  have  been  moulding  and 
making  it  through  the  long  ages  :  they  are  the  only  ones  who  ever 
really  did  possess  it :  not  the  proud,  not  the  idle,  not  the  wealthy, 
not  the  vaunting  empires  of  the  world.  Something  has  happened  up 
here  on  this  hill  to-day  to  shake  all  our  kingdoms  of  blood  and  fear 
to  the  dust.  The  earth  is  his,  the  earth  is  theirs,  and  they  made  it. 
The  meek,  the  terrible  meek,  the  fierce  agonizing  meek,  are  about  to 
enter  into  their  inheritance." 


With  the  Faculty 


Dr.  Waldo  Beach  attended  the  week-end  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Theological  Discussion  in  New  Jersey  in  November.  On  No- 
vember 28  he  preached  at  the  Watts  Street  Baptist  Church,  Dur- 
ham ;  on  December  5  at  Sweet  Briar  College  and  at  HoUins  College 
in  Virginia.  In  January  Dr.  Beach  addressed  the  Intercollegiate 
Council  for  Religion  in  Life  at  its  meeting  held  at  North  Carolina 
College,  and  participated  in  a  series  on  "Resources  for  Significant 
Living"  sponsored  by  the  Durham  Y.W.C.A. 

Dean  Harold  A.  Bosley  has  carried  out  his  usual  busy  schedule 
of  preaching  and  teaching  in  addition  to  his  official  duties  as  Dean. 
His  local  engagements  include  sermons  each  month  as  Preacher  to  the 
University ;  five  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  on  consecutive  ^Monday  evenings ;  addresses  to  the  under- 
graduate faculty  of  Duke  University,  and  other  local  fraternities  and 
societies. 

Among  his  outstanding  preaching  engagements  were  sermons  at 
Central  Methodist  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  Myers  Park  Method- 
ist Church,  Charlotte ;  The  Unitarian  Church  of  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania ;  and  Central  Methodist  Church,  Shelby,  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Bosley  has  also  addressed  various  men's  clubs,  including  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  Church  Men's  Club  of  West 
Market  Methodist  Church,  Greensboro.  He  spoke  before  alumni 
gatherings  at  Winston- Salem  and  Charlotte. 

Work  with  colleges  includes  sermons  at  Meredith  College,  Wells 
College,  Cornell  University,  and  Lynchburg  College.  At  the  last 
named  he  conducted  Religious  Emphasis  W^ek.  Work  with  Method- 
ist Annual  Conferences  includes  a  series  of  sermons  before  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  at  Greenville  and  an  address  on  the  Crusade  for 
Christ,  delivered  before  the  Pastors'  Conference  of  the  Syracuse  Area 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  that  city. 

Dr.  Bosley  has  also  attended  the  meetings  of  various  Boards  and 
Associations  connected  with  the  educational  work  of  the  church. 
On  January  12  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Association  of  Meth- 
odist Theological  Schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Professor  Kenneth  W.  Clark  taught  in  a  training  school  in 
Richmond.  Virginia,  during  the  week  of  November  14. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  Dr.  Clark  met  with  the  Reorgani- 
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zation  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in  New  York. 
On  December  28  he  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Textual  Criticism  Seminar  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  also 
presented  a  paper  before  the  National  Association  of  Biblical  In- 
structors on  "American  Scholars  and  Textual  Criticism."  On  that 
same  day  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Schools 
of  Oriental  Research.  On  December  28-29  Dr.  Clark  attended,  as 
Secretary,  the  national  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature. 
In  January  Dr.  Clark  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Planning  Commission  on  a  new  Critical  Apparatus 
of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  This  meeting  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago. He  also  attended  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies.  As  a  delegate  of  the  Society  of 
BibHcal  Literature,  Dr.  Clark  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  which  was  held  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  in  Atlantic  City. 

Professor  James  T.  Cleland,  in  addition  to  his  regular  assign- 
ments in  the  University  Chapel,  preached  during  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January  at  Harvard  University,  Davidson  College,  Lafayette 
College,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Vassar  College,  Wellesley  College, 
Bennett  Junior  College,  Tabor  Academy,  and  Deerfield  Academy. 
On  November  23  he  addressed  the  Interstate  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  Carolinas  at  Kannapolis, 
and  spoke  to  the  Duke  Alumni  m  Gastonia,  on  November  29.  On 
January  3-4  he  preached  and  lectured  at  the  Annual  Charlotte  Dis- 
trict Ministers'  Convocation,  and  on  January  19  spoke  at  the  Annual 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Meeting  in  Winston-Salem. 

Dr.  Russell  L.  Dicks  was  the  speaker  at  the  Duke  Divinity 
School  Dinner  at  both  the  Western  North  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina Conferences.  He  spent  one  week  at  Centenary  College  in  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  lecturing  and  counseling.  He  has  conducted  six  one 
day  seminars  upon  Pastoral  Counseling  and  Ministry  to  the  Sick,  for 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches  at  Salisbury,  Winston- 
Salem,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Asheville,  Fayetteville,  Greensboro  and 
Wilson. 

Included  in  Dr.  Dick's  writings  is  The  Revised  Edition  of  Pas- 
toral Work  and  Personal  Counseling,  Macmillan  Company,  which  was 
published  January  4.  Articles  from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing journals:  r/?^  Pastor,  The  Christian  Advocate,  Nezv  Century 
Leader,  Mental  Hygiene,  The  Modern  Hospital,  The  Military  Chap- 
lain, The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Association, 
Journal  of  Pastoral  Care. 
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Reverend  George  B.  Ehlhardt  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Library  Association  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  Oc- 
tober 21  and  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Bibliography,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  On  October  23  he  preached 
at  Bethel  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  On 
October  27  he  spoke  before  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  behalf  of  Duke  University  and  that  evening 
spoke  at  the  Divinity  School  Alumni  dinner.  From  November  2 
through  the  6th,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference and  spoke  at  the  Alumni  dinner.  Late  in  November  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  Deans,  Presidents,  and  Professors  of  Methodist 
Theological  Schools  which  was  held  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices 
of  The  General  Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman,  in  addition  to  his  preaching  and  other 
work  as  preacher  to  the  University  has  preached  at  Trinity  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  special  sermons  at  both  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  He  also  preached  a  pre-Christmas  sermon  for  Reverend 
Harlan  Creech  in  Asheboro,  North  Carolina. 

Professor  H.  E.  Myers  attended  the  Pastors'  Conference  held  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  November  22-25,  as  Chairman  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  Board  of  Ministerial  Training  and  Qualification.  He 
also  attended  the  sessions  of  National  Association  of  Biblical  In- 
structors and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  held 
in  New  York,  December  27-30. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Retry  attended  meetings  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History  and  the  American  Historical  Association  in  Wash- 
ington, December  29-30.  He  presided  at  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
societies,  presenting  the  readers  and  directing  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  the  papers.  Already  a  member  of  the  Society's  Editorial 
Board,  Professor  Retry  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Professor  John  Rudin  II  attended  an  intensive  seminar  on 
"Preaching  as  Teaching,"  called  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Nash- 
ville, from  January  13  through  January  20.  This  is  a  follow-up  of 
the  summer  seminar  held  at  Garrett  and  he  was  one  of  the  resource 
persons,  along  with  Harrison  Elliott  and  Allen  Knight  Chalmers. 

Professor  H.  Siielton  Smith,  on  November  14,  addressed  the 
Wesley  Foundation  group  of  Methodist  Students  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject :  ''Christian  Faith  in  Social  Action." 
On  November  18,  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  spoke  to  a  group  of  executive 
secretaries  of-  denominational  boards  of  Christian  social  action.     He 
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gave  an  address  before  the  faculty  of  High  Point  College  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  Dr.  Smith  conducted  Sunday  evening  vespers  at  North 
Carolina  College,  Durham,  on  December  12.  At  a  joint  session  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Church  History  Society  and  the 
American  Historical  Association,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  De- 
cember 30,  he  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Theodore  Parker  and  New 
England  Transcendentalism." 

Professor  H.  E.  S pence  attended  the  Conference  of  the  Deans 
of  Theological  Seminaries,  Professors  of  Religious  Education,  Mem- 
bers of  the  General  Board  of  Education,  and  others  which  met  at 
Chicago  late  in  November.  He  also  addressed  the  High  Point  Alumni 
Dinner  held  in  connection  with  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference. His  Christmas  Pageant  was  produced  for  the  17th  time 
in  Duke  Chapel,  December  12.  His  play,  "Christmas  Around  the 
World,"  was  given  at  a  Christmas  banquet  at  Duke  Memorial  Church. 

Professor  W.  F.  Stinespring  spoke  to  the  Social  Science  stu- 
dents of  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  October  18,  on  the  present  status 
of  the  Palestine  problem.  On  October  20,  he  addressed  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Lakewood  Baptist  Church,  Durham,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Palestine  problem  to  missions.  On  December  29,  he 
participated,  by  invitation,  in  a  Round  Table  on  the  Persian  Period 
of  Biblical  History  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  a.  J.  Walton  visited  the  following  Conferences:  Tennessee, 
to  present  Inter-Board  Council  Program  and  budget  and  made  ad- 
dress on  youth  the  night  of  the  Conference ;  Virginia,  to  present 
rural  church  work  and  address  the  Methodist  Rural  Fellowship ; 
North  Carolina,  met  with  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  Inter-Board  Council  procedure ; 
Western  North  Carolina,  to  speak  concerning  rural  church  work  and 
the  work  of  Duke  Endowment  students  within  the  Conference.  He 
attended,  at  Chicago,  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Deans,  Presidents 
and  Professors  of  Seminaries  and  members  of  the  Stafif  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Board  of  Ministerial  Training,  November  18-21. 
He  also  met  with  Regional  Missionary  Personnel  Committee  at  Scar- 
ritt  College  to  examine  twenty-two  volunteers  for  mission  work. 

In  addition  to  these  activities.  Dr.  Walton  taught  in  a  Leadership 
School  at  High  Point,  gave  a  radio  message  on  the  missionary  chal- 
lenge in  rural  church  work,  and  delivered  the  sermon  at  the  ground 
breaking  ceremonies  for  the  Fairmont  Methodist  Church  at  Raleigh, 
December  5.    He  spoke  to  the  Phillips  Brooks  Club  on  the  theme,  "A 
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Workable  Strategy  for  the  Church  Today."  He  spent  holiday  week 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  making  contacts  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Board  of  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Young  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Theological  Discussion  held  at  Drew  University  in  October.  On 
November  14  he  went  as  a  messenger  of  the  Watts  Street  Baptist 
Church  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Baptist  Convention.  While  there 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  a  number  of  the  Baptist  gradu- 
ates of  the  Duke  Divinity  School  who  are  serving  churches  in  North 
Carolina.  During  the  Christmas  vacation  he  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  and  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  At  the  latter  meeting 
he  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject :  "Jesus  the  Prophet :  A  Re- 
examination." The  winter  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 
carries  an  article  of  his  entitled:  "The  Relation  of  I  Clement  to  the 
Epistle  of  James." 


With  the  Students 

By  Harold  Hipps 

The  major  activity  of  the  Student  Body  at  the  present  time  is  the 
matter  of  first  semester  examinations,  with  all  that  they  involve  in  the 
way  of  review,  reports,  term  papers,  projects,  and  just  plain  study! 

But  all  work  is  not  with  the  books.  H  the  Divinity  School  Basket- 
ball team  keeps  up  its  present  record  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
it  has  an  excellent  chance  to  dribble  away  with  the  1948-49  trophy 
of  their  division  in  the  University  Intramural  program.  With  Dave 
Charlton,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  as  captain,  the  Divines  have  lost  only 
one  game — have  two  more  to  play  and  are  tied  with  the  Medical 
School  for  the  number  one  spot. 

No  less  important  is  the  contribution  being  made  to  our  campus 
Hfe  by  the  Divinity  School  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Betty 
Swofford,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  As  many  have  said,  "There  is  no  finer 
musical  group  in  this  section."  Joining  with  the  choir  of  the  Nursing 
School,  the  boys  have  presented  two  excellent  programs  of  special 
interest  during  the  past  month,  and  are  now  singing  each  Sunday 
afternoon  for  the  broadcast  of  the  Durham  Methodist  Society. 

The  Social  Committee  has  presented  three  outstanding  affairs  in 
the  past  months — a  cabin  party  in  late  November,  a  party  with  the 
Nursing  School  in  early  December,  and  the  Annual  Christmas  party 
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on  December  16.  As  usual,  the  crowning  event  of  the  social  season 
was  the  Christmas  Partv  where  students  and  faculty  alike  joined  m 
a  gay  evening  of  fun,  fellowship,  and  plenty  of  food.  Following  the 
entertainment  in  the  Union  Ballroom,  the  activities  were  closed  with 
the  traditional  Candlelight  Christmas  Service,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Waldo  Beach  and  the  Divinity  School  Choir  in  York  Chapel.  Not  a 
more   beautiful   or   more   impressive   service   could   have   been  held 

an  V  where.  r-     -^ 

^  The  Christmas  Holidays  proved  a  fruitful  season  for  Dan  Cupid, 
so  far  as  the  Divinity  School  was  concerned.  Three  weddings  and 
five  engagement  rings  in  less  than  two  weeks!  (Note:  For  informa- 
tion as  to  registration  in  the  Divinity  School  please  write  the  Regis- 
trar, Mr.  Ehlhardt !)  ^         .         ^    T^      ^^T  ^A 

Theodore  Mattheiss,  of  the  Student  Council,  and  Dr.  Waldo 
Beach,  of  the  Faculty,  are  co-chairmen  of  our  weekly  Assembly  pro- 
grams', a  new  and  highly  important  phase  of  our  school  activity  this 
fall.  Meeting  for  an  hour  each  Wednesday  morning,  students  and 
faculty  gather  to  hear  important  issues  and  major  interests  presented 
bv  various  speakers,  lecturers,  discussions  and  forums.  During  the 
past  months  we  have  heard  the  following:  Dr.  Paul  A.  Wolfe,  Mims- 
ter,  the  Red  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  John 
M.'  Swomley,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion N.  Y. ;  Dr.  R.  H.  Thouless,  Experimental  Psychologist  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  England;  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Union  Seminary, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Huggins,  Minister,  Myers  Park  Methodist  Church, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  an  Alumnus  of  the  School;  Dr.  L.  W.  Nord- 
heim  director  Graduate  Studies  in  Physics,  Duke  University ;  Dean 
Harold  A.  Bosley,  Dr.  Russell  Dicks,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Walton,  of  our 
own  faculty.  Student  Body  meetings  are  held  regularly  at  these 
periods. 


Recent  Books  by  the  Faculty 

Main  Issues  Confronting  Christendom.     Harold  A.  Bosley.     New  York: 
Harper,  1948.    200  pp.    $2.50. 

Our  dean  here  presents  us  with  a  group  of  sermonic  essays,  not 
exactly  sermons  nor  yet  systematic  and  detached  philosophical  treatises, 
but  written  with  something  of  the  manner  of  both;  wherein  are  combined 
a  skilled  preacher's  knack  for  telling  quotation  and  a  direct  call  to  action, 
with  philosophic  analysis  that  gives  light  as  well  as  heat  to  the  prob- 
lems it  confronts.  Though  written  at  different  times  over  the  last  decade, 
these  essays  are  arranged  into  a  unity  to  address  themselves  to  a  single 
theme:  the  task  for  the  church  in  a  despairing  time.  In  the  first  two 
chapters  is  sketched  the  dark  scene  of  the  spiritual  dilemma  of  our  cul- 
ture, with  its  loss  of  faith  and  hope,  for  which  skepticism  has  no  answer. 
This  leads  to  a  positively  voiced  consideration  of  a  wide  range  of  sig- 
nificant issues:  (1)  the  recovery  of  the  ''intellectual's"  support  of  the 
church,  (2)  the  problem  of  power  in  relation  to  the  Christian  ethic,  (3) 
the  requirement  of  the  church  for  the  ''common  man,"  to  meet  his  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  needs,  (4)  the  ecumenical  cause,  which  Bosley  cham- 
pions as  one  of  the  great  imperatives  for  modern  Christendom,  (5)  the 
contribution  of  Christianity  to  democracy,  where  the  rapport  of  their 
common  aims — their  drive  for  justice,  equality,  freedom,  and  their  faith 
in  man's  potentiality — leads  to  the  contention  that  Christianity  provides 
the  inner  attitudes  indispensable  to  democracy's  health.  With  a  chapter 
entitled  "While  Time  Remains,"  the  book  ends  on  a  note  of  apocalyptic 
urgency. 

Perhaps  the  central  and  most  important  chapter,  "Religious  Liberalism 
Points  the  Way,"  attempts  to  make  clear  the  ethical  and  theological 
premises  of  the  whole  book.  In  it.  Dr.  Bosley  espouses  unashamedly  a 
"liberal"  faith.  He  points  out  the  way  in  which  the  "liberal"  voice  of  dis- 
sent and  protest  has  always  been  heard  in  the  creative  eras  of  Christian 
history.  He  cites  the  positive  contributions  which  recent  liberalism  has 
made:  its  Biblical  research,  its  "theological  fecundity,"  its  awakening  men 
to  the  requirements  of  the  social  gospel.  The  "faith"  of  a  liberal  involves 
belief  in  God  as  the  "Creator,  Sustainer,  Redeemer  of  the  World,  includ- 
ing the  human  race,"  as  "Fact  and  Factor  for  good  in  human  life,"  whose 
Will  is  continually  discernible  in  history,  and  belief  in  truth  "as  one. 
united,  and  infinite."  "Faith"  for  the  liberal  is  "the  projection  of  his 
life  along  a  pathway  of  action  which  definitely  runs  beyond  his  knowledge 
and  experience"  (p.  103).  The  task  of  the  liberal  is  to  promote  tolerance, 
ecumenicity,  cooperation  among  world-peoples  and  world-religions,  and 
to  give  voice  to  a  needed  confidence  in  man,  that  he  may  aspire,  with 
God's  help  to  the  building  of  the  good  society,  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(pp.  107-108).     It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  sort  of  faith,  I  take  it,  that  the 
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author  feels  that  tlie  Christian  community  is  both  required  and  enabled  to 
redeem  the  times. 

One  comes  away  from  a  perusal  of  these  pages  with  mixed  reactions. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  at  its  moral  serious- 
ness and  its  forthright  championing  of  what  are  quite  evidently  the  un- 
avoidable Christian  ethical  causes.  It  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  the 
church  must  turn  away  from  its  provincial  denominational  imperialisms, 
its  cautious  pussyfooting,  its  sloth  and  inertia,  to  address  itself  to  the 
common  needs  of  man.  to  the  laborer  and  the  farmer  and  the  business 
man.  to  the  fulfillment  of  democracy's  hopes  for  responsible  freedom,  to 
international  accord — all  of  the  ethical  ends  Dr.  Bosley  catalogs.  So  per- 
vasive is  his  ethical  concern  that  he  is  led  to  define  the  church  in  almost 
entirely  ethical  terms  (pp.  54,  56.  71,  154).  Nowhere,  significantly,  does 
he  speak  of  it  as  primarily  a  worshipping  community. 

It  is  possibly  this  characteristic  prophetic  vigor  (as  well  as  a  penchant 
for  homiletical  emphasis)  that  betrays  Dr.  Bosley  into  some  quite  extrava- 
gant utterances,  ones  that  might  not  go  unchallenged  by  cautious  analysts. 
To  claim,  for  instance,  that  "a  really  great  war  must  be  regarded  as  a 
'holy  war'  before  men  will  live  and  die  sacrificially  for  its  prosecution" 
(p.  31).  or  that  "even  Bertrand  Russell  and  John  Dewey  have  a  frame 
of  cosmic  reference  for  life  and  thought  that,  at  many  points,  is  not 
unlike  religion's  faith  in  God  and  man"  (p.  36)  are  at  least  debatable 
claims.  Dr.  Bosley's  presumption  also  that  modern  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers are  generally  disavowing  a  metaphysical  skepticism  and  presumably 
turning  toward  theism  (pp.  32-34)  is.  I  fear,  wishful  thinking  which  reads 
into  the  "benevolent  neutrality"  of  the  scientist  and  philosopher  more  than 
they  would  grant.  Such  dubious  claims  as  these  might  be  countered 
however  with  others  which  are  shrewd  and  exact ;  when  he  speaks,  for 
instance,  of  "the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  historic  genius,  for  compromise 
and  for  smuggling  the  fruits  of  the  heresy  of  one  generation  into  the 
basket  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  next"  (p.  93)  ;  or,  in  his  insistence  that 
"the  fundamental  aim  of  education  is  to  emancipate  us  from  the  atomicity 
of  sensation  ...  to  seek  the  meaning  of  the  things  we  experience,  be- 
lieve and  strive  for  in  their  broadest  context"   (p.  46). 

But  these  are  relatively  secondary  matters.  The  most  serious  ques- 
tions to  be  raised  by  the  book  concern  the  theological  premises  on  which 
this  Christian  ethics  rests.  As  already  indicated,  Dr.  Bosley  espouses  es- 
sentially the  faith  of  liberalism  of  a  theistic  sort.  God  is  defined  variously, 
sometimes  in  orthodox  terms  as  "Creator,  Sustainer,  Redeemer  of  the 
World"  (p.  102.  155),  (though,  curiously,  never  as  "Judge"),  sometimes 
in  immanental  terms  more  akin  to  semi-naturalism,  as  "the  value  struc- 
ture of  the  universe"  (p.  51),  or  as  "holy  Fact  and  Factor"  (p.  59), 
whose  will  is  equated  with  the  human  capacity  for  truth,  goodness,  love 
(pp.  84-86).  One  suspects  some  hidden  ambiguity  here,  though  in  the 
main  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  this  God  could  take  up  residence  more 
comfortably  in  Chicago  than  in  Geneva  or  Basel.  There  is  more  serious 
ambiguity  in  Bosley's  assumptions  as  to  man's  nature.  At  times,  he  is 
willing  to  recognize  the  deep  and  lasting  pervasiveness  of  human  sin,  the 
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sin  of  pride,  greed,  prejudice,  ignorance — "these  basic  problems  will  per- 
sist" (p.  136).  Yet  more  frequently,  he  asserts  a  buoyant  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  the  "conquering"  of  these  sins  (p.  137)  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  man's  "highest 
destiny,"  by  human  initiative  and  devotion.  There's  a  bit  of  confused 
equivocation,  however,  on  whether  God  or  man  is  the  agent  of  its  coming: 
"How  far  we  can  actually  remold  the  structure  of  human  society  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  depends  more  upon  what  God  will  permit 
than  upon  what  man  may  design.  But  there  is  no  other  way  of  learning 
what  He  will  permit  than  of  planning  and  working  for  the  achieyement 
of  the  highest  we  know"  (p.  108).  A  good  evening's  bull-session  could 
be  spent  on  this  proposition — and  a  heated  one. 

The  misgivings  of  this  reviewer  as  to  the  theological  sub-structure  of 
this  book  may  seem  somewhat  to  cavil  at  what  is  beside  the  point,  since 
the  book  is  primarily  ethical,  not  theological,  in  its  focus.  Yet  I  suspect 
that  in  the  last  analysis,  the  most  real  "main  issues  confronting  Christen- 
dom" are  precisely  the  theological  questions,  even  more  than  the  ethical 
ones,  which  the  new  continental  theology  is  raising,  and  which — at  least 
in  this  book — Bosley  does  not  confront.  Withal,  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  more  immediate  and  pressing  issues  (which  in  the  realm  of  action 
cannot  wait  too  long  upon  theological  agreement)  are  those  to  which 
Bosley  addresses  himself  with  persuasiveness.  For  that — as  well  as  for 
the  fearlessness,  the  directness,  and  the  evangelical  urgency  of  its  manner 
— one  can  be  grateful  to  the  author  of  this  volume. 

Waldo  Beach. 

No  Uncertain  Sound:  Sermons  That  Shaped  the  Pulpit  Tradition.  Etlited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Ray  C.  Petry.  Philadelphia :  The  Westmin- 
ster Press,  1948.    XHl  and  331  pp.     $4.50. 

At  last  the  book  that  the  Divinity  School  has  been  waiting  for  has 
come  to  the  birth ;  Professor  Petry's  magnum  opus  is  published.  What 
is  it  all  about?  Why  was  it  written?  Is  it  for  the  Alumni  to  read?  Let 
us  see  if  and  how  these  questions  are  answered.  • 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Preface:  "During  an  extended 
period  of  teaching,  my  attention  has  been  drawn,  repeatedly,  to  a  signifi- 
cant lacuna  in  the  field  of  historical-theological  interpretation.  Not  since 
1856  has  there  been  issued  in  English  translation,  for  any  considerable 
period,  the  sermonic  literature  of  the  pre-Reformation  Church.  Yet  the 
most  advanced  researches  in  historical  and  theological  areas,  alike,  prove 
how  inadequate  any  appreciation  of  Christian  civilization  must  be  which 
overlooks  the  impact  of  preaching  upon  Western  culture"  (XI).  It  is 
not  only  that  it  is  wise  to  "recognize  increasingly  the  significance  of 
early  and  medieval  conceptions  in  the  molding  of  present-day  reactions" 
(XI)  but  that  it  is  essential  for  us  in  the  Christian  ministry  to  have  a 
wide  and  deep  appreciation  of  our  pre-Reformation  heritage  and,  in  fact, 
make  good  use  of  it.  Dr.  Petry  comes  back  to  these  thoughts  repeatedly: 
^'This   anthology   is   a   selection    of   representative   sermons   designed   to 
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enrich  the  total  picture  of  Christian  Hfe  in  the  West  from  the  early  third 
century  to  the  Reformation"  (1).  "The  character  of  the  Christian  West 
is  laid  bare  in  the  revealing  sermons  of  Christian  preachers"  (1).  "In 
the  main,  however,  the  impossible  but  necessary  task  of  culling  out  rep- 
resentative materials  from  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  history  and 
testimony  has  been  carried  on  with  one  basic  intent.  This  has  been  the 
fervent  hope  that  people  of  our  own  and  later  times  may  see  the  positive 
witness  of  these  earlier  Christians  to  spiritual  values  most  deeply  cher- 
ished and  the  faith  most  persistently  held"   (42). 

Here  is  accurate  authentic  scholarship  sifting  and  weighing  sources, 
oalancing  and  counter-balancing  trends  and  tendencies,  examining,  ex- 
pounding and  explaining,  and  all  to  make  us  heirs  who  inherit  our  in- 
heritance rather  than  descendants  who  are  ignorant  of  our  tradition. 
Despite  the  fact — or  is  it,  because  of  the  fact? — that  the  period  examined 
is  from  the  3rd  century  to  the  16th,  and  the  men  examined  are  all  preach- 
ers. Dr.  Petry  remains  a  Protestant — one  who  protests  the  errors  of  Rome 
and  witnesses  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  "perennial  issue"  (43) 
with  which  Christians  must  deal. 

But,  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  book.  You  who  have  so  whimsi- 
cally and  enjoyably  endured  "the  Petrine  persecution"  are  amply  re- 
warded in  the  dedication:  'To  My  Students  at  Duke  University,  1937- 
1947."  He  is  not  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  your  inflammable  heads;  he  is 
thanking  you  for  being  his  students  and  his  friends.  Only  a  great  man 
would  be  as  genuinely  modest  as  that. 

Next  the  Contents,  a  Preface  (filled  with  many  "thank-yous"),  and 
then  the  Introduction.  That  Introduction  is  important,  forty-four  pages 
of  packed  down  scholarship,  written  in  pregnant,  telling  sentences.  It 
starts  off  by  showing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  preaching  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. Since  there  is  no  significant  preaching  before  the  3rd  century,  the 
first  period  is  from  the  3rd  to  the  6th  century,  with  excerpts  from  Origen, 
Basil  of  Caesarea,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Pope  Gregory  I.  Then  fol- 
lows "an  age  of  sermonic  sterility  and  uninspired  preaching"  (1)  from 
the  6th  into  the  11th  century.  There  are  exceptions;  some  of  them  are 
here :  Bede,  Raoul  Ardent,  and  Anselm.  The  third  period  is  that  of 
recovery  and  genuine  revival,  and  most  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
the  figures  of  this  age,  from  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  in  the  12th  century  to 
Savonarola  and  Michel  Menot  around  1500. 

Dr.  Petry  is  not  content  to  list  preachers  and  compile  an  anthology 
of  preaching.  He  has  other  things  to  tell  us.  He  discusses  preaching 
manuals,  and  the  advice  of  these  brethren  is  amazingly  contemporary.  It 
would  not  do  us  any  harm  to  note  their  objectives.  He  shows  how  the 
homily  became  transferred  into  the  sermon,  and  how  the  Bible  slid  in 
and  out  of  central  place  in  the  pulpit  expositions,  sometimes  yielding  to 
the  "Faith"  sometimes  to  the  Eucharist,  but  surely  establishing  its  right 
to  first  position. 

Individual  figures  are  examined  at  some  length:  Wyclif  and  his  em- 
phasis on  the  Gospel  Word,  Jacques  de  Vitry  and  his  genius  for  homey 
illustrations,  Raoul  Ardent  and  his  warm-hearted  frank  reforming  zeal. 
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The  relation  of  the  personal  and  social  aspects  of  the  Gospel,  the  en- 
livening of  exposition  for  the  sake  of  common  man,  the  use  of  the  human- 
situation  (there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun!),  the  capacity  of  the 
Church  for  self-criticism,  the  constant  attempt  to  improve  the  caliber  and 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  the  relation  of  preacher  to  Bible  and  cult — they 
are  all  here.  And  all  in  forty- four  pages ;  that  is  both  good  and  bad.  At 
present,  let  us  say  it  is  good.  It  is  exciting  and  revealing,  surprising  and 
breath-taking.     Through  it  all  Professor  Petry  speaks  with  authority. 

Then  follow  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages  of  sermon  material, 
interspersed  with  cameos  of  the  preachers.  It  is  not  always  easy  reading. 
I  personally  bogged  down  every  now  and  again  in  the  unrelenting  allego- 
rizing and  the  unintelligible  mysticism.  That  probably  is  my  fault;  you 
may  well  get  on  better.  But  I  enjoyed  the  moralizing  sermons.  No,  not 
entirely;  sometimes  I  was  too  convicted  by  them  to  enjoy  them.  Sen- 
tences like  this  spring  out  of  the  page:  "But  the  handsomest  clothes  rack 
for  a  rich  man  is  the  body  of  a  poor  man  where  garments  are  kept  safe 
and  not  eaten  by  moths  nor  stolen  by  thieves"  (193).  And  this  on  the 
female  defense  of  the  medieval  New  Look:  "Every  woman's  excuse  is: 
T  do  it  not  for  vain  glory's  sake;  I  do  it  only  for  my  goodman  !'"  (213). 
It  is  a  joy  to  me  after  a  semester  of  pleading  with  students  to  avoid 
generalizations  and  to  become  specific  to  find  Atto  of  Vercelli  in  the 
10th  century  doing  just  that.  He  says  that  three  middling  shirts  with 
which  one  can  clothe  himself  and  others  is  better  than  a  single  shirt  made 
of  very  precious  materials  (116)..  The  old  radical.  And  the  cxempla — 
illustrations  to  us  !  They  are  choice :  original,  earthy,  simple,  pungent, 
telling — illustrations.  The  Bible  is  quoted  several  times  on  every  page. 
There  aren't  many  of  us  who  will  use  it  as  it  is  used  here;  but  there 
aren't  many  of  us  who  know  it  as  well  as  these  men  did. 

This  is  not  "A  Treasury  of  Great  Sermons."  Dr.  Petry  did  not  set 
out  to  collect  "great"  sermons  but  representative  sermons ;  "an  honest 
selection  of  representative  thought  and  experience  has  been  sought"  (42). 
There  are  thirty-two  preachers  here,  and  sixty  selections  from  their  ser- 
mons. It  begins  to  be  apparent  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  so  dark 
as  some  of  us  have  been  told.  Dr.  Petry  never  believed  they  were ;  now 
he  has  proved  it. 

Pages  311  through  325  are  taken  up  with  Bibliography,  a  learned, 
detailed,  awe-inspiring  Bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary  sources. 
Finally  there  is  a  too  brief  Index. 

There  are  some  questions  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Petry  on  your  behalf  and 
mine.  Why  is  the  Introduction  so  short?  To  understand  the  period  and 
the  men  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  a  History  of  Preaching.  Would  the  publishers  refuse  to  give 
him  fifty  pages  more,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  crowd  the  pages  with 
compact  sentences  that  do  not  breathe  easily?  Why  did  he  not  put  in 
marginal  notations  as  guides  to  what  he  was  about  to  tell  us  in  the  next 
paragraph  ?  The  Introduction  might  v/ell  be  divided  up  into  sections  with 
appropriate  headings  to  help  those  of  us  who  are  not  as  learned  as  the 
author.     We  don't  know  as  much  as  he  thinks  we  know,  and  ought  to 
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know,  to  understand  the  Introduction.  Would  it  have  been  a  good  idea 
to  have  had  in  the  Index  a  place  for  subjects  such  as  '*the  Priesthood  of 
all  Believers,"  "the  Ethical  Uprightness  of  the  Christian — Lay  and  Cleri- 
cal"? Or,  does  Dr.  Petry  want  us  to  work  all  that  out  for  ourselves  by 
sifting  our  way  through  each  sermon?  One  good  way  to  study  this  book 
would  be  to  take  different  single  ideas  and  trace  each  through  in  the 
individual  sermons. 

One  impression  of  another  kind  has  been  left  with  me  by  this  book. 
The  university  authorities  might  well  be  persuaded  to  ask  Dr.  Petry  to 
write  the  citations  for  honorary  degrees.  In  the  thumb-nail  descriptions 
of  the  preachers  preceding  their  sermons  he  has  chiseled  some  exquisite 
sentences.  Listen  to  this  about  Jacques  de  Vitry:  '*A  cosmopolitan  in  the 
best  sense  of  Christian  flexibility,  regional  impatience,  and  forgivable 
homiletic  opportunism,  he  preached  to  the  people,  where  they  were,  a  gos- 
pel designed  to  move  them  heavenward"  (185).  Here  is  a  unique  talent 
ready  for  action  at  graduation  time. 

Well,  that  is  my  reaction  to  No  Uncertain  Sound.  It  is  a  scholar's 
book  and  it  is  for  students,  men  who  take  preaching  seriously,  who  know 
that  they  are  in  a  great  tradition  and  wnsh  to  appreciate  it.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  for  his  old  students  another  classic,  in  the  sense  of  a  book  which 
everyone  admires  and  no  one  reads.  And  there  is  another  book  which 
Dr.  Petry  should  write :  his  York  Chapel  talks.  They  owe  much  to  this 
careful  study,  and  to  his  capacity  for  linking  the  past  and  the  present  in 
homage  to  Jesus  the  Christ  whom  he  serves  so  unstintingly  with  mind 
and  heart. 

James  T.  Cleland. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Christian  Outlook.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1948.     229  pp.     $2.50. 

The  distinguished  Professor  of  Missions  and  Oriental  History  in  Yale 
University,  and  author  of  the  monumental  seven  volume  History  of  the 
Expansion  of  Christianity,  has  made  another  constructive  contribution  to 
religious  literature.  This  volume  is  a  Religious  Book  Club  selection  and 
richly  deserves  that  recognition.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  helpful  and 
inspiring  to  laity  as  well  as  to  clergy  and  missionary  leaders. 

Dr.  Latourette  is  a  convinced  optimist.  He  finds  the  Christian  Out- 
look for  the  long  centuries  to  be  good.  This  is  not  an  unfounded  nor 
shallow  optimism,  for  more  than  any  living  writer  in  his  field  Professor 
Latourette  has  examined  and  appraised  the  past  history  of  Christianity 
and  other  religions.  His  historical  knowledge  is  prodigious  and  his  lit- 
erary output  amazing. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  of  his  other  writings.  Professor  Latourette 
shows  an  irenic  spirit,  and  a  thoroughly  evangelical  personal  conviction. 
He  is  not  so  immersed  in  scholarship  as  to  have  lost  his  religion ;  at  times 
he  is  a  moving  and  eloquent  ''preacher." 

This  reviewer  was  particularly  interested  in  and  impressed  by  the  au- 
thor's thorough  knowledge  of  present  trends  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  especially  in  the  United  States,  and  his  appraisal  of  its  past  and 
present  position  in  this  country.  Dr.  Latourette  concludes,  in  brief,  that 
this  Church  has  reached  the  climax  of  its  influence  in  this  country  and  is 
probably  entering  upon  a  period  of  gradual  decline. 

James  Cannon  III. 

Giant  Against  the  Sky:  The  Life  of  Bishop  Warren  Akin  Candler.  Al- 
fred M.  Pierce.  New  York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.  270  pp. 
$3.00. 

Dr.  Pierce  had  a  good  subject  and  has  done  a  good  job.  The  pub- 
lishers have  brought  out  an  attractive  volume. 

Bishop  Candler  was  a  power  in  the  South  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
His  monument  is  Emory  University  and  his  greatest  power  was  as  a 
preacher.  The  University  stands  and  speaks  for  itself;  only  those  who 
heard,  and  saw,  Bishop  Candler  in  the  pulpit  can  fully  understand  his 
preaching  greatness.  Dr.  Pierce  rightly  remarks  that  only  those  who 
heard  him  before  he  entered  his  fifties  heard  Candler  at  his  best.  Yet 
even  to  the  end  of  his  pulpit  career  other  Bishops,  as  well  as  preachers 
and  laity,  would  go  out  of  their  way  to  attend  his  preaching.  This  was 
true  even  of  many  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  Bishop  Candler  was  a 
complete    conservative    and    his    influence    in    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
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Church,  South,  was,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  person. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  was  so  close  to  Bishop  Candler  as  was  the 
author  of  this  biography  to  exercise  a  genuinely  critical  faculty,  and  Dr. 
Pierce  is  to  be  commended  in  that  he  does  recognize  and  state  that 
there  were  valid  grounds  on  which  people  differed,  even  violently,  from 
Candler. 

This  book  is  commended  not  only  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
Bishop  Candler,  but  also  to  historians  and  others  who  seek  to  understand 
and  to  appraise  the  influences  that  affected  the  South  during  the  period 
of  the  Bishop's  career. 

James  Cannon  III. 

Mahatma  Gandhi:  An  Interpretation.  E.  Stanley  Jones.  New  York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1948.     160  pp.     $2.00. 

Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  (the  "E"  is  for  Eli)  is  now,  he  states,  a  mis- 
sionary to  India  for  six  months  of  each  year,  and  a  missionary  to  America 
for  the  remaining  six  months.  This  little  volume  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  his  long  list  of  publications  on  missionary  and  other  religious  themes. 

The  book  is  properly  described  as  "an  interpretation"  and  not  a 
biography.  It  is  almost  as  much  an  interpretation  of  Jones'  reaction  to 
Gandhi  as  of  Gandhi's  position  and  influence.  Both  author  and  subject 
are  really  great:  Jones  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  outstanding  Christian 
missionary  of  this  country;  only  Albert  Schweitzer  can  be  rated  so  highly. 

The  present  work  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  book,  and  it  is  well  that 
the  author's  impressions  were  put  in  print  in  the,  as  it  were,  white  heat 
of  the  tragedy  of  Gandhi's  assassination.  More  time  must  elapse  before 
full  estimation  of  Gandhi's  position  and  work  will  be  possible.  With 
considerable  hesitation  and  due  modesty  it  must  be  said  that  this  reviewer 
stands  with  a  Nezv  York  Times  reviewer  who  wrote:  "He"  (Dr.  Jones) 
"is  horrified  by  the  predicament  of  civilization  menaced  by  force.  In 
escapist  mood  he  is  hypnotized  by  Mahatma  Gandhi." 

While  Gandhi  was  a  declared  Hindu,  it  is  interesting  to  read  that  not 
even  Hindu  India,  at  his  death,  fitted  him  into  the  characteristic  molds 
of  Hindu  thought — karma,  transmigration,  and  identification  with  the 
impersonal  Brahma. 

James  Cannon  III. 

High  Wind  at  Noon.  Allen  Knight  Chalmers.  New  York:  Scribner's, 
1948.    208  pp.    $2.50. 

TJie  Hour  Has  Come.  G.  Ray  Jordan.  New  York,  Nashville :  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1948.    152  pp.    $1.75. 

Let  Me  Commend.  W.  E.  Sangster.  New  York,  Nashville:  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1948.     150  pp.    $1.75. 

The  Shaking  of  the  Foundations.  Paul  Tillich.  New  York:  Scribner's, 
1948.     186  pp.   $2.50. 
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World    Christianity.      Henry    P.    Van    Dusen.      New    York,    Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1947.    302  pp.    $2.50. 

Here  are  five  abbreviated  reviews  which  should  have  been  ready  at 
the  close  of  last  summer  but  weren't. 

Dr.  Allen  Knight  Chalmers,  who  has  just  ended  an  eighteen-year 
ministry  at  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City,  to  become  Professor 
of  Preaching  and  Applied  Christianity  at  Boston  University,  has  given 
as  a  sub-title  to  his  volume  ''A  Case  for  Daring  Christianity/'  elaborated 
in  the  text  as  "the  job  of  being  a  Christian  in  the  daily  life  of  a  pagan, 
and  selfish,  and  cynic  world"  (pp.  195-6).  It  is  a  vigorous,  exciting, 
sincere  defense  of  ''the  case  for  a  Christianity  daring  enough  to  believe 
in  perfection"  (p.  1)  in  the  debate  between  Neo-orthodoxy  and  Liberalism. 
It  is  written  in  an  arresting  oral  style;  its  thesis  is  drilled  home  with  the 
repetition  of  a  pile-driver ;  its  support-material  is  vivid  and  varied.  Here 
is  a  tonic  for  weary  liberals,  and  an  exposition  for  those  who  w^onder 
if  Liberalism  still  has  a  case.  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with  the  thesis  as 
it  is  developed,  but  the  book  moved  me  deeply. 

The  latest  collection  of  Dr.  Jordan's  sermons  is  a  series  of  thirteen 
based  on  the  High  Priestly  prayer  of  John  17.  It  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
volumes  that  seek  to  link  atomic  science  and  Biblical  apocalyptic,  seeing 
in  what  happened  at  Hiroshima  and  Bikini  an  earnest  of  "the  Day  of  the 
Lord."  Like  his  earlier  books  it  is  marked  by  a  limitless  supply  of  ar- 
resting illustrations  and  an  ardent  desire  to  be  contemporary.  If  one  is 
seeking  Lenten  material  he  could  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  It  is  of 
homiletical  value  in  showing  the  relationship  of  individual  sermons  in  a 
series,  like  single  beads  on  a  unifying  string,  and  in  revealing  the  strength 
of  a  sound  oral  style. 

From  time  to  time  students  ask  for  a  good  introductory  book  on 
Evangelism.  Here  is  one:  Let  Me  Commend,  the  Sam  P.  Jones  Lectures 
at  Emory.  There  is  a  clarity  and  an  honesty  about  this  little  volume  that 
is  attractive,  and  the  illustrations  are  fresh  and  masterfully  used.  The 
uniqueness  in  the  thesis,  for  me,  is  the  recognition  that  the  effort  "to 
reach  people  outside  the  churches  with  the  offer  of  Christ"  (p.  84)  is  to 
be  realized  in  three  ways :  by  pulpit  preaching,  by  the  work  of  a  team, 
and  by  personal  contact.  A  chapter  is  given  to  each  method.  The  book 
closes  with  a  vigorous  appreciation  that  evangelism  is  but  begun  ''with 
one  sinner's  soiled  heart"  and  ends  "with  the  wide  world  made  new" 
(p.  150).     This  is  an  Abingdon-Cokesbury  "good"  book. 

The  Shaking  of  the  Foundation  is — yes,  I'll  say  it — the  best  volume 
of  expository  preaching  I  have  read.  It  reveals  the  need  of  a  Biblical 
Theology-  before  we  dare  preach  as  Christian  ministers;  it  gives  us  the 
foundation  of  a  theology  that  is  Bible-centered;  it  shows  us  a  method 
of  expounding  long  Biblical  passages  with  the  contemporary  interest  ever 
to  the  fore.  It  is  full  of  Tillich's  basic  ideas  and  favorite  phrases: 
paradox  and  tension,  and  depth  and  mystery;  the  riddle  of  history  and 
human  finiteness.     But  it  is  understandable — almost  always,  and  it  is  not 
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surprising  that  the  students  at  Union  Theological   Seminary  who  heard 
these  sermons  preached  insisted  on  their  being  published. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  have  World  Christianity  included  in  a 
homiletical  list.  But  there  is  a  mine  of  treasure  here  for  alumni  who, 
like  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  are  "ecumaniacs" — to  borrow  one  of  Shelton  Smith's 
favorite  phrases.  We  ought  to  be  preaching  on  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
ference: what  led  to  it,  what  took  place  at  it;  what  should  happen  now 
because  of  it.  Here  are  facts  and  figures,  analyses  and  expositions,  quo- 
tations and  insights,  introduction  and  appendices — all  pressed  down  and 
running  over.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  knows  World  Christianity,  and 
whose  mind  is  so  tidy  that  he  knows  how  to  tell  what  he  knows.  It  was 
written  before  Amsterdam,  and  is  filled  with  hope  and  warning.  If  you 
are  a  Southern  Baptist  there  is  a  special  lesson  why  you  should  read  it. 

It  was  an  interesting  summer  assignment. 

James  T.  Cleland. 

The  Martin  Luther  Christmas  Book  (With  celebrated  woodcuts  by  his 
contemporaries).  Translated  and  arranged  by  Roland  H.  Bainton. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1948.    76  pp.     $2.50. 

The  reviewer  deeply  regrets  his  not  being  able  to  recommend  in  these 
pages,  before  Christmas,  the  acquisition  of  this  charmiixg  book.  For  it 
is  a  Christmas  book  full  of  old  insights,  forever  new,  into  the  glories  of 
the  Savior's  advent.  Still,  there  is  no  less  reason  to  read  the  book  after 
Christmas  than  before,  or  during,  the  season  of  the  Lord's  birth. 

Portions  of  Luther's  sermons  are  here  skillfully  selected,  arranged, 
and  translated  in  living  contemporary  prose  from  the  German  of  the 
great  Saxon  reformer  and  preacher.  According  to  Dr.  Bainton's  own 
words:  'Tn  this  booklet,  extracts  have  been  selected  from  the  [Advent] 
sermons  ranging  over  thirty  years'  time  and  have  been  woven  together 
into  a  consecutive  narrative  and  commentary.  The  material  has  been  in 
a  measure  reconstructed  by  way  of  condensation,  transposition,  and  para- 
phrase" (p.  13).  As  such,  the  selections  fuse  into  an  artistic  homily  on 
the  world's  most  beautiful  story.  They  are  incorporated,  even  more 
significantly,  into  a  fabric  of  time-transcending  faith  that  is  inspiring 
every  day  of  the  year.  Luther  preached  in  moving  simplicity,  and  with 
colorful  exhortation,  the  indispensability  of  faith  in  age-old  mysteries; 
as  he  did  so,  he  soliloquized  upon  the  doubts  that  so  easily  beset  him,  as 
they  did  his  hearers,  and  on  the  power  from  on  high  that  must  renew 
his  faith  and  theirs. 

Concluding  the  book  is  a  fresh  translation  of  the  beautiful  carol. 
':From  Heaven  on  High."  The  woodcuts  by  contemporaries  illumine 
the  spirit  of  a  work  already  lighted  by  the  courageous  life  of  a  great  soul 
and  faithfully  translated  by  the  Yale  professor  of  church  history:  one 
well-known  for  his  scholarly  gifts  and  spiritual  sensitivities.  The  volume 
is  a  triumph  of  good  printing,  attractive  format,  exquisite  illustration, 
and  generallv  effective  publishing. 

R.  C.  Petry. 
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A  Treasury  of  Russian  Spiritualitx.     Compiled  and  edited  bv  G.  P.  Fedo- 
tov.     New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1948.     501  pp.     $6.50. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  review,  at  last,  an  anthology  of  representa- 
tive, Russian  spiritual  writings  from  the  eleventh  century  into  the  early 
decades  of  the  twentieth.  The  compiler-editor,  a  scholar  and  author  as 
erudite  as  he  is  modest,  left  Russia  in  1925  after  a  successful  academic 
career  there  and  in  Germany;  taught  in  Paris  from  1926-1940;  and  since 
1941  has  been  a  professor  at  the  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Vladimir  in  New  York.  His  selections  will,  like  all  others,  doubtless  be 
subject  to  the  usual  critical  demurrers  in  relation  to  documents  that  might 
have  been  included  but  were  not.  His  work  will  scarcely  elicit  anything 
but  appreciation  for  his  having  made  available  otherwise  unprocurable 
translations,  together  with  their  scholarly  introductions;  all  of  these  so 
helpfully  oriented  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions. 

This  source-book  goes  far  to  remedy  the  grievous  difficulty  in  our 
Western  knowledge  of  spiritual  forces  moving  in  the  Christian  East  in 
the  very  period  when  Occidental  spirituality  produced  some  of  its  greatest 
classics  of  the  interior  life.  Though  the  source  units  are  relatively  few 
in  number,  they  present  an  integrity  and  representivity  that  is  most  com- 
mendable. These  spiritual  authors,  whose  names  sound  unfamiliar  in  our 
ears  at  first,  present  their  spiritual  riches  through  sermons,  confessions, 
spiritual  testaments,  letters,  and  diaries.  In  them,  there  becomes  dis- 
cernible a  growingly  familiar  accent  on  the  imitation  of  the  poor,  humble 
Christ;  the  procreative  paradoxes  of  the  monastic,  renunciatory  life;  the 
cultivation  of  interior  prayer;  and  the  re-creative  adaptations  in  the  East 
of  Western  spiritual  impulses.  These  are  provided,  together  with  the 
universalizing  experiences,  both  personal  and  social,  of  Christians  on 
spiritual  pilgrimage  the  ages  through  and  the  globe  around.  A  modicum 
of  notes  and  bibliographical  suggestions  leaves  the  source  texts  unen- 
cumbered, yet  anchored  securely  in  their  historical  environment.  To  the 
i-eviewer.  this  Treasury,  provided  by  the  learned  author  of  The  Russian 
Religious  Miiid  (Harvard  University  Press,  1946),  is  a  well-nigh  provi- 
dential answer  to  the  seminarian's  and  the  pastor's  prayer.  Here  is 
response  to  our  petition  for  reliably  edited  and  translated  sources  that 
will  relieve  our  ignorance  of  a  great  tradition  so  distinctively  Eastern, 
yet  so  potentially  beneficial  to  the  spiritual  health  of  the  West. 

R.  C.  Petry. 

The  Theology  of  John  Wesley.     By  William  Ragsdale  Cannon.     New 
York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,' 1946.     284  pp.     $2.50. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  book  lies  in  the  claim  that  Wesley  made  the 
doctrine  of  justification  the  core  of  his  theology.  According  to  Professor 
Cannon,  justification  in  Anglican  theology  at  the  opening  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  degenerated  into  a  form  in  which  faith  and  works 
were  merged  into  "a  human  act."  Samuel  and  Susannah  Wesley  held 
to  justification  of  this  man-centered  type  and  instructed  their  household 
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accordingly.      In    1738,   as   a   result   of   his   Aldersgate   conversion,   John 
revolted  against  this  notion  of  justification. 

From  this  point  the  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  in  detail  the 
exact  idea  of  justification  that  Wesley  finally  adopted.  The  relationship 
of  Wesley  to  Anglicanism  and  to  the  continental  Reformers  is  subjected 
to  extended  scrutiny.  Cannon  shows  that  Wesley  explicity  endorsed  the 
doctrine  of  justification  as  he  understood  it  to  be  taught  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Homilies,  and  that  he  only  objected  to  its  later 
modification  or  misinterpretation  by  Bishop  Bull  and  others.  To  what 
extent,  then,  did  Wesley  agree  with  the  continental  Reformers  ?  Since 
classical  Anglican  theory  of  justification  (as  defined,  for  example,  by 
Richard  Hooker)  is  mildly  Calvinistic,  this  would  logically  imply  that 
Wesley  agreed  with  Calvin  to  some  extent.  But  in  that  event  not  even 
"a  hair's  breadth"  separated  him  and  Calvin  at  some  points.  What  is 
the  truth  ? 

Cannon  pursues  this  question  exactingly  and  in  great  detail,  following 
minutely  the  primary  source  materials.  He  finds  that  Wesley  ''is  at  one 
with  Calvinism"  at  two  points.  Both  agree  that  it  is  God  alone  who 
justifies,  and  that  the  ground  of  the  Divine  action  is  grace  alone.  But 
they  diverge,  he  observes,  in  their  ideas  of  "the  operation  of  grace." 
Whereas  for  Calvin  saving  grace  is  limited  to  the  elect,  for  Wesley  it  is 
free  for  all.  That  Wesley  abominated  what  he  called  "the  horrible  de- 
cree" is  well-known. 

But  in  this  connection  Wesley  taught  another  aspect  of  grace  that  is 
far-reaching,  and  that  raises  the  central  question  as  to  whether  he  really 
held  to  justification  by  faith  alone.  According  to  him,  Divine  grace  is 
not  only  "free  for  all";  it  is  "free  in  all."  The  former  type  of  grace  is 
offered  conditionally,  but  the  latter  sort  is  unconditional  in  the  sense  that 
every  man  is  automatically  endowed  wath  it  at  birth  in  the  form  of 
"natural  conscience."  The  grace  that  is  free  in  all  Wesley  prefers  to 
call  "preventing  grace."  By  reason  of  this  inherent  property,  every  one, 
says  Wesley,  has  some  measure  of  light  and  some  good  desires.  Thus 
natural  man  already  contains  within  himself  the  principle  upon  which  he 
may,  without  conditional  grace,  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Wesley 
thus  admonishes  natural  man :  "Stir  up  the  spark  of  grace  which  is  now 
in  you,  and  he  will  give  you  more  grace." 

But  precisely  here  he  runs  counter  to  Reformation  thought  in  two 
respects.  For  one  thing,  he  formally  accepts  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity, but  his  principle  of  "preventing  grace"  really  qualifies  it  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  something  less  than  "total."  In  the  second  place,  since 
"preventing  grace"  is  the  natural  root  of  acceptable  fruits,  he  cannot 
logically  say  that  they  are  not  preliminary  to  justifying  faith.  Against 
this  background  Cannon  frankly  admits  that  Wesleyanism  "is  decidedly 
synergistic  in  its  description  of  the  operations  prior  to  justification  and 
essential  to  the  bestowal  of  saving  faith"  (p.  115).  Indeed,  he  thinks 
one  may  legitimately  describe  Wesley's  scheme  in  terms  "of  human  initia- 
tive and  dii'ine  response"  (p.  116,  italics  in  the  original). 
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In  this  last  remark  Professor  Cannon  appears  to  me  to  draw  a  false 
conclusion,  since  for  Wesley  "preventing  grace"  itself  involves  the  di- 
vine  initiative.  But  even  if  one  should  not  agree  with  Cannon  in  this 
respect,  it  still  seems  true  that  Wesleyan  theory  of  justification  falls  short 
of  that  of  the  Reformers.  Apparently  it  is  closer  to  Hookerian  Anglican- 
ism than  the  author  makes  explicit. 

In  this  competent  exposition  of  Wesley's  theology  Professor  Cannon 
lias  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  American  scholarship. 

H.  S.  S. 
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